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the things they say! 


That’s a natty suit you're wearing! 
Glad you like it. 


One of these new synthetics, I suppose? 





Yes, it’s one of the latest — “Terylene’. 
Hmm. I suppose in a couple of years we'll all be dressed in synthetics from head to toe ? 


Not quite. You can see from the papers that we’re making more and more 
of these synthetic fibres, but I know enough to tell you that they’re never 
likely to oust fibres such as cotton or wool as our main textile materials. 





Why is that? The old story of Britain again lagging behind in production? 


No, we’re expanding the output of synthetic fibres at a great 
pace. But you’ve got to keep a sense of proportion — this country is 
consuming about 750 million pounds of cotton alone every year. 


Still, in time, when all the new synthetic fibre plants are completed . . . ? 


No, not even then. The natural fibres are generally cheaper. 
You see, synthetics are made from expensive raw materials, 
in special plants that cost a lot of money to build. 





Then why use the synthetics at all? 


Because they possess qualities that are unique, and with some of them our 
textile industry has been able to create fabrics that have many attractive 
features, like easy washing, quick drying, and quite 
remarkable resistance to creasing. 





& Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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E HAVE OFTEN ALLUDED IN these 

columns to the benefits conferred 

on the lover of history by the 
development of modern photography. Not 
only does the specialist benefit but the intel- 
ligently inquisitive reader; for photography, 
as nothing else can do, brings to life the 
detailed findings of historical scholarship. 
To the political and economic events of any 
given period it adds their cultural and social 
background ; and, when the phase of civiliza- 
tion under review is particularly remote in 
time, the service that the photographer may 
perform becomes especially valuable. Such 
a service has been rendered by the authors 
of a new volume, Egypt, in the spacious 
Phaidon Series.! Here a writer and a photo- 
grapher review the architecture, sculpture 
and painting of three thousand years. No 
doubt there are some omissions that an 
Egyptologist will regret; and certainly too 
much space is allowed to the gay and pic- 
turesque, but rather meretricious, furniture 


‘Egypt : Architecture, Sculpture, Painting in 
Three Thousand Years, by K. Lange and M. 
Hirmer. (Phaidon Press. 50s.) 
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recovered from the tomb of Tutankhamen. 
What is impressive is the sense of con- 
tinuity. No historian has yet explained how 
the Egyptian civilization, unlike every other 
civilization that remains on record, was 
enabled to preserve its equilibrium, despite 
long periods of internal chaos and several 
devastating foreign invasions, throughout a 
space of three millennia. The Egyptians 
whom Herodotus visited seem to have felt 
spiritually at one with the epoch of the early 
pyramid-builders. They restored its shrines 
and copied its works of art, held much the 
same religious beliefs and considered them- 
selves participators in the same creative 
inspiration. Egyptian culture was extra- 
ordinarily deep-rooted; and the present 
volume helps us to appreciate both the 
intense conservatism of the Egyptian spirit 
and the element of underlying originality, 
which again and again throughout the course 
of the years, threw up individual master- 
pieces. They speak of a civilization that 
was constantly renewed by some principle 
of inner strength. Whence this principle 
sprang Egyptologists have yet to tell us. 
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Brest-Litovsk 


A STUDY IN SOVIET DIPLOMACY 
By SYDNEY D. BAILEY 





Picture Post Library 


Reception of KAMENEV (bowler hat), JOFFE (fur cap) and TROTSKY (white scarf) 
by German officers at Brest-Litovsk, fanuary 7th, 1918 


banquet was held in a Polish town. The 

host was Field Marshal His Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold of Bavaria. Included 
among the guests were two of his friends, the 
German and Austrian Foreign Ministers, Baron 
von Kiihlmann and Count Czernin. Other 
distinguished men were present: Princes and 
Counts, Generals and Admirals, Ministers and 


O NE DECEMBER EVENING IN I917, a curious 
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Judges. The meal was served with accustomed 
splendour—to the embarrassment of some of 
the foreign guests, who were unfamiliar with 
the proper etiquette. One of these guests was 
an illiterate peasant; another was a political 
assassin only recently released from jail; among 
others were a soldier and a sailor from the ranks, 
a factory worker, a journalist, and two profes- 
sional revolutionaries. The Bolsheviks were 





for the first time engaged in diplomatic 
negotiations. 
* * * 


Support for the Bolshevik seizure of power 
in 1917 had, to a large extent, been based 
on Lenin’s promise of peace. The Russian 
will to fight the German Empire had, of course, 
been broken while Lenin was in exile. The 
Tsaritsa and her confidant, Rasputin, were 
known to be pro-German and hostile to 
Russia’s Allies. Most of the Tsarist Ministers 
were either corrupt or incompetent—or both. 
War-profiteering went almost unchecked. All 
this Lad created a feeling that there was some- 
thing bogus about the war. 

Lenin’s own view of the war had a different 
basis. In 1917 he was still an internationalist, 
believing that the real conflict was between the 
oppressors and the oppressed, not between 
nations or groups of nations. He believed that 
Europe was on the verge of a revolution in 
which German, Russian, French, and British 
workers would together overthrow their capi- 
talist masters. Where this revolution would 
begin Lenin did not know, but of one thing he 
was certain: once it had broken out, it would 
quickly spread across the artificial boundaries 
that divided one nation from another, and across 
the military lines that separated the Central 
Powers from the Allies. For the Russian pro- 
letariat to make a sacrificial peace with the 
German militarists would involve no essential 
surrender; it would merely provide a tem- 
porary respite before the inevitable revolt of the 
down-trodden German workers. 

Lenin’s return to Russia in the famous 
“sealed train” did not mean that he was a 
German agent. To him the purposes for which 
the war was avowedly being fought seemed 
irrelevant. If German capitalists would provide 
him with assistance, this—in his view—merely 
hastened their own doom. But to the German 
Government this was an opportunity to add to 
the ferment and disorder in Russia and thus to 
weaken their enemy in the East. The German 
leaders thought of the “‘ sealed train ” as simply 
a weapon of psychological warfare. 

** Someone at home who had connections with 
the Russian Revolutionaries [wrote Major-General 


Hoffmann] hit on the idea of employing some of 
them in order to hasten the undermining and 


LENIN speaking in 1919 


Exclusive New Agency 





atic 





poisoning of the morale of the Russian Army... . 
Thus it came about that Lenin was conveyed 
through Germany to Petersburg. . . . In the same 
way as I send shells into the enemy trenches, or 
I discharge poison gas at him, I, as an enemy, 
have the right to use propaganda against him... . 
I personally knew nothing of the transport of 
Lenin through Germany. However, if I had 
been asked, I would scarcely have made any 
objections ...””? 


Back in Russia, Lenin did what he and the 
German Government had intended: he offered 
peace to war-weary Russia. He could not 
guarantee that the world war would come to an 
end, but he could promise that Russia would 
withdraw from active participation in the 
fighting. So the promise of peace became a key 
weapon in the armoury of Bolshevik propaganda. 
Almost the first act of the Congress of Soviets 
after the Communist seizure of power was to 
approve a decree of peace (November 8th, 
1917.2. This called on all belligerent peoples 
and their governments to start immediate 
negotiations for a peace without annexations. 
The Russian Government declared its intention 
to abolish secret diplomacy and to conduct all 
negotiations quite openly before the whole 
people. “It will immediately proceed to the 
full publication of the secret treaties .. . 8 

It was two weeks before the Bolshevik high 
command did anything to implement the 
decree on peace, and when they acted it was to 
ask the Russian Commander-in-Chief, General 
Dukhonin, to enter into direct negotiations with 
his German opposite number. Dukhonin 
refused, was dismissed, and was later murdered 
by some of his own soldiers. He was replaced 
by N. V. Krylenko, a Bolshevik who had 
formerly been an ensign in the Tsarist Army. 
On November 26th Krylenko formally pro- 
posed to the German Commander-in-Chief 
that negotiations for an armistice should begin 
at once. “Is it possible to negotiate with 
these people ?” Ludendorff asked one of his 


1M. von Hoffmann, War Diaries and Other 
Papers, 1929, voi. II, pp. 176-177. 

* I have used the Gregorian Calendar throughout. 

®’ The text of the decree is in Lenin, Selected 
Works, 1946 edition, vol. VI, pp. 401-403; F. S. 
Golder, Documents of Russian History, 1914-1917, 
1927, pp. 620-623; J. Bunyan and H. H. Fisher, 
The Bolshevik Revolution, 1934, pp. 125-128; W. H. 
Chamberlin, The Russian Revolution, 1935, vol. I, 
PP. 472-474; J. W. Wheeler Bennett, Brest-Litovsk: 
The Forgotten Peace, 1938, pp. 375-378; J. Degras, 
Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, 19§1, pp. 1-3. 

* Degras, pp. 3-4. 
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colleagues. “ Yes,” was the reply, “... Your 
Excellency needs troops and this is the quickest 
way to get them.”® The German Government 
therefore decided to negotiate, though with 
certain hesitations. The Chancellor, Count von 
Hertling, declared in the Reichstag that a basis 
for the opening of negotiations existed. He 
added that the people of Poland, Lithuania, 
and Courland had the right to determine their 
own fate.® 

Lenin and Trotsky made several efforts to 
persuade Russia’s Allies to take part in the 
negotiations, though they cannot have had 
much hope that these efforts would succeed.’ 
It seemed clear to them that the broader the 
basis of the conference, the more favourable 
would be the terms they could hope to secure. 
In fact, the Russian decision to discuss an 
armistice was a breach of treaty obligations and 
there was never much likelihood that the 
Allied Governments would join in a conference 
of the kind proposed. 

Negotiations began on December 3rd at 
Brest-Litovsk. The delegation of the Central 
Powers was led by Major-General Hoffmann, 
Chief of Staff to the German Commander-in- 
Chief in the East. The Russian delegation was 
led by Adolf Joffe, later to become the first 
Soviet Ambassador in Berlin. Also in the 
Russian delegation were L. B. Kamenev, G. Y. 
Sokolnikov, and Anastasia Bitsenko, a Socialist 
Revolutionary assassin recently released from a 
seventeen-years’ sentence in Siberia. The 
secretary was L. M. Karakhan, and attached 
to the delegation in an advisory capacity were 
nine military and naval officers. Finally, there 
were four “‘ representatives of the Revolution,” 
a worker, a peasant, a soldier and a sailor— 
“ delegates by mere accident,” Trotsky called 
them.* The peasant had been nominated for 
the task at a meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets. “‘ Comrades,” he 
had said, “I am poor and uneducated, and I 
cannot read and write like most of you, but, old 
as I am, I will go with you to the front to show 
the Prussian generals that it is the voice of the 

5 M. Hoffmann, vol. II, p. 190. 

6 J. L. Magnes, Russia and Germany at Brest- 
Litovsk, 1919, p. 16. 

7 W. Astrov and others, An Illustrated History of 
the Russian Revolution, 1928, vol. II, pp. 509-10; 


Degras, pp. 11-12; Bunyan and Fisher, p. 264. 
8’ L. Trotsky, My Life, 1930, p. 312. 





workers now that counts in Russia.”® He was 
rather confused by the whole business, but 
enjoyed himself enormously none the less. When 
he was asked at one of the formal banquets if 
he would prefer claret or hock, he turned to his 
aristocratic neighbour and asked: “ Which is 
the stronger ? I’m only interested in the 
strength.”’!° “History willed it,” wrote 
Trotsky, “that the delegates of the most 
revolutionary régime the world has ever known 
had to sit at the same diplomatic table with 
representatives of the most reactionary caste 
among all the ruling classes.”™ 

Joffe began by declaring the wish of the 
Russian Government to conclude peace without 
annexations and without indemnities. He 
suggested an armistice or truce of six months. 
Hoffmann made a counter-proposal for an 
armistice of four weeks, continuing thereafter 
until terminated by either side. The Russians 
suggested that German forces should withdraw 
from certain islands in the Gulf of Riga, but 
this was rejected by Hoffmann. They then 
proposed that no German troops be transferred 
from the Eastern Front after the conclusion of 
the armistice. “ We insisted that all [German] 
forces on the Russian front remain where they 
are,” stated Kamenev. “ Not one soldier, not 
one cannon must be transferred to other 
fronts.”!* The Russians apparently assumed 
from Hoffmann’s reply that he had agreed to 
this, though Hoffmann did in fact make an 
important reservation. Having got thus far 
the negotiations were suspended at Joffe’s 
request.'* The Russian delegation returned 
to Petrograd, leaving Karakhan behind to hold 
the fort. 

During the interval Trotsky again appealed 
to the Allies to take part in the negotiations.!° 
No reply was received, but the British Ambas- 
sador in Petrograd issued a long statement to 


®M. Philips Price, My Reminiscences of the 
Russian Revolution, 1921, p. 184. 

10 Hoffmann, vol. II, p. 195; Trotsky, My Life, 
p. 312. 

Trotsky, History of the Russian Revolution to 
Brest-Litovsk, (hereafter cited as History . . .), 1919, 
p. 5; My Life, p. 315. 

12 Bunyan and Fisher, p. 270. 

13 Ibid, p. 194. 

14. Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs, 1930, 
vol. I, p. 27. 

18 Proceedings of the Brest-Litovsk Conference 
(hereafter cited as Proceedings . . . ), 1918, pp. 34-35. 
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the press in which he declared that the nego- 
tiations were a breach of the secret Treaty of 
London signed in 1914 in which Britain, France 
and Russia had agreed not to conclude a 
separate peace.'® A. J. Balfour announced in 
Parliament that the Ambassador’s statement 
was “ largely based on a telegram of my own.” 

When negotiations were resumed on 
December 12th, the main question outstanding 
was that of “ fraternization,” which was already 
being encouraged on the Russian side. Sur- 
prisingly the Central Powers agreed that, for 
the development and strengthening of friendly 
relations, organized intercourse between the 
troops should be permitted.’’ The Russians 
consented to withdraw their troops from Persia. 
It was decided to set up several Commissions 
to supervise the armistice, and the two sides 
agreed to enter into immediate negotiations for 
a treaty of peace. The armistice agreement was 
signed on December 15th.'® 


Formal treaty negotiations began a week 
later. The chief delegates for the Central 
Powers were the German and Austrian Foreign 
Ministers, Richard von Kiihlmann and Count 
Ottokar Czernin; the Bulgarian Minister of 
Justice, C. I. Popov; and the Turkish Grand 
Vizier, Talaat Pasha. The Russian delegation 
was again led by Joffe and included Kamenev, 
Madame Bitsenko, and M. N. Pokrovsky, a 
professor of history. After preliminary cour- 
tesies, Joffe outlined the principles upon which 
the Russian delegation wished to proceed. 
These were that there should be no war in- 
demnities and no forcible territorial annexa- 
tions; independence should be restored to 
nationalities that had lost it during the war; 
nationalities that had never enjoyed independ- 
ence should decide by referendum whether to 
be united with another country or to become 
independent. 

The Central Powers were in a quandary. 
Kiihlmann and Czernin favoured accepting 
Joffe’s principles, though Kiihlmann said 
privately to his colleagues that they did not 
apply to Poland, Lithuania, or Courland, “ as 


16 (Sir) G. W. Buchanan, My Mission to Russia, 
1923, vol. II, pp. 233-237. 

17 Hoffmann, vol. II, p. 194. 

18 The text is in Wheeler Bennett, pp. 379-384. 
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the legally appointed representatives of these 
States had decided of their own free will, a 
long time previously, to separate themselves 
from Russia.”!® Popov, however, objected to 
Joffe’s principles because of Bulgaria’s hope of 
acquiring parts of Serbia and Roumania after 
the war. “ It was in vain that Kiihlmann and 
Czernin lavished their persuasive eloquence on 
Popov; even when they had explained to him a 
hundred times that there was no danger, that 
it was done only to make a good impression at 
the very beginning of the negotiations . . . still 
he obstinately stuck to his ‘no’.” It was only 
after the matter had been referred to King 
Ferdinand that Bulgarian acquiescence was 
obtained.”° 

On December 25th, the Central Powers 
defined their attitude to Joffe’s principles. 
“The delegations of the Quadruple Alliance 
are prepared to conclude immediately a general 
peace without forcible annexations or in- 
demnities. They agree with the Russian dele- 
gation, which condemned the continuation of 
the war for the purpose of conquest.” They 
added, however, that they were not prepared to 
agree unconditionally to carry out the prin- 
ciples; they wanted an assurance that not only 
Russia but the Allies would respect them 
honestly and unreservedly.”"* 

When this qualified answer to the Russian 
proposal was made public, there were very 
different reactions in Petrograd and Berlin. 
A public holiday was proclaimed in Petrograd 
and a big demonstration organized.4> In 
Germany there was an uproar in right-wing 
circles, and it became obvious that before the 
negotiations could proceed much further some- 
one would have to weaken the assurance by 
strengthening the qualification. This was left 
to Hoffmann, who raised the question in- 
formally with Joffe at lunch. He explained that 
in accepting the Russian principles the Central 
Powers had meant exactly what they said, and 
no more. It was their view that “ it was not a 
forcible annexation if portions of the former 
Russian Empire decided, of their own free will, 
and by a determination of their existing political 


1® Hoffmann, vol. II, p. 199. 

0 Ibid., vol. II, pp. 200-201 ; Czernin, pp. 223-224. 

*la Proceedings . . . 5 pp. 40-41; Bunyan and 
Fisher, pp. 479-481. 

1b Price, p. 192. 











From “ The Times " History of The War, vol. xvi 


“4 man who knew exactly what he wanted,” 
TROTSKY in 1918 





Picture Post Library 


ENSIGN KRYLENKO, Russian Supreme Commander 
in 1918 


representatives, on a separation from the Union 
of Russian States, and on being united to the 
German Empire, or any other State.” 
** Joffe looked as if he had received a blow on 
the head.”** The negotiations were suspended 
for ten days at the request of the Russians. 


In Petrograd the course of events was 
reviewed by the Bolshevik leaders, who now 
22 Hoffmann, vol. II, p. 202; The Memoirs of 


Prince Max of Baden, 1928, vol. I, pp. 203-204. 
23 Jbid., vol. II, p. 203. 
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saw that they were unlikely to secure a peace 
without indemnities or annexations. The only 
thing to do was to drag out the negotiations as 
long as possible in the hope that the Germans 
would be troubled by internal disorders or 
military reverses. But if the negotiations were 
to be delayed, someone had to undertake the 
delaying, and Lenin asked Trotsky to do so. 
‘I am willing to let Trotsky see if he can put 
off the peace,” Lenin told Colonel Robins.” 

It is difficult to imagine anyone less like a 
professional diplomat than Trotsky. He con- 
cluded the first formal communication addres- 
sed to the Allied Ambassadors with the un- 
conventional words : “Accept, Mr. Ambassador, 
assurances of the Soviet Government’s pro- 
found respect for the people of your country, 
which cannot but strive for peace, as do all the 
other peoples, exhausted and bled white by the 
unparalleled slaughter.” A week later he 
addressed a further memorandum to the 
Western Powers which began: “Ensign 
Krylenko, the Supreme Commander of the 
Armies of the Republic, has proposed .. .””° 
Czernin, who was to suffer under the lash of 
Trotsky’s tongue, describes him as “an 
interesting, clever fellow, and a very dangerous 
adversary .. . exceptionally gifted as a speaker, 
with a swiftness and adroitness in retort which 
I have rarely seen.” Hoffmann says he was 
‘clever, versatile, cultivated, possessed of 
great energy, powers of work, and eloquence,” 
and adds that “‘ he gave the impression of a 
man who knew exactly what he wanted and 
would not be deterred from using any means 
for the attainment of this end.”*’ 

Trotsky treated his adversaries correctly, 
but with a minimum of cordiality. On the day 
of his arrival, he happened to meet the German 
Foreign Minister as he was hanging up his coat. 
** I did not know him by sight,” wrote Trotsky. 
“He introduced himself and immediately 
added that he was ‘ very pleased ’ at my coming 
since it was better to deal directly with the 
master than with his emissary. . . . This made 
me feel exactly as if I had stepped on some- 


24 William Hard, Raymond Robins’ Own Story, 
1920, p. 94. 

257. Deutscher, The Prophet Armed, 1954, pp. 
349; 351. | 

26 Czernin, pp. 234-235. 

27 Hoffmann, vol. II, p. 209. 
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thing unclean.”** Trotsky decided to put a 
stop to the familiarity between the Russians 
and the Germans which had grown up imper- 
ceptibly during the early stages of the nego- 
tiations.2* From his own colleagues he 
demanded unquestioning obedience. “ They 
have .. . a holy fear of Trotsky,” wrote Czernin 
in his diary. “... None of them dare speak 
when he is there.’’*° 

The delegates of the Central Powers were 
themselves troubled by substantial differences ; 
in particular, Czernin was almost as anxious to 
conclude peace as was Trotsky, and seemed to 
be in an even greater hurry. “ Behind the 
Austrian delegate, Count Czernin,” wrote 
Prince Max of Baden, “‘ stood his Emperor’s 
command not to come home without peace in 
his pocket.”*! “ The one thought that com- 
pletely mattered to him [Czernin] was the wish 
at the very least to come to some arrangement 
with Russia and to be able to take a Treaty of 
Peace home with him. . . . He had brought with 
him instructions from the Emperor of Austria 
not to allow the Conference of Brest to fail on 
any account, and if the worst came to the worst, 
and the German demands endangered its con- 
tinuation, he was even to make a separate peace 
with the Russians.”** Trotsky, himself com- 
pletely without fear, clearly despised Czernin. 
“Count Czernin . . . played at these negotia- 
tions a part which no one would call impressive 
or dignified.”’>* 

The Central Powers had one surprise in 
store—‘‘ Kiihlmann’s trump card,” as Trotsky 
put it.** This was a non-Bolshevik delegation 
from the Ukrainian Rada which had come to 
Brest-Litovsk to negotiate a separate peace. 
Trotsky’s feelings towards this delegation were 
much the same as the feeling of Russia’s Allies 
towards Trotsky. 

The Russians had proposed transferring 
the meetings to Stockholm, but the Germans 
refused.** The Germans had also intimated 
that as Russia’s Allies were still absent from the 


*® Trotsky, My Life, p. 314. 

** Ibid., p. 313; Czernin, p. 232; Max of Baden, 
vol. I, p. 221; Hoffmann, vol. II, p. 210. 

*° Czernin, p. 237. 

5! Max of Baden, vol. I, p. 205. 

°? Hoffmann, vol. II, pp. 198, 203. 

8 Trotsky, History ..., p. 129. 

4 Ibid., p. 129. 


*® Proceedings ..., p. 46. 





conference table, the statement of December 
25th was no longer valid. This was repeated 
formally at the first plenary session of the 
resumed conference on January 9th, 1918. 
In effect, the negotiations were starting from 
scratch. Trotsky replied with what Czernin 
called “a great and, in its way, really fine 
speech,” and confirmed the Russian willingness 
to continue the negotiations.** For several 
days there was inconclusive discussion on the 
theory of self-determination, until Kamenev 
tried to bring matters to a head by proposing a 
formula for permitting the people of the dis- 
puted territories to decide their own destiny.*’ 
This stimulated a sharp retort from Hoffmann. 


36 Proceedings . . . 5 Pp. §53; Czernin, p. 235; 
Trotsky, My Life, p. 321. 

37 Proceedings . . . » pp. 80-82, 85-86; Magnes, 
pp. 73-76; Degras, pp. 31-33. 
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“The Russian delegation talks as if it stood 
victorious on our soil. . . . The facts are the 
reverse. . . . I should further like to emphasize 
the fact that the Russian delegation is asking that 
the right of self-determination of peoples be 
applied to the occupied territories in a form, and 
to an extent which its government does not apply 
to its own country. Its government is based 
purely on violence, ruthlessly suppressing all 
who think differently. . . . It is obvious that the 
peoples in the occupied provinces have always 
expressed their will to separate from Russia... . 
For reasons of a technical and administrative 
nature, the German Supreme Command must 
refuse to evacuate Courland, Lithuania, Riga, 
and the islands of the Gulf of Riga.’’** 


After Kiihlmann had also spoken, Trotsky 
replied to the outburst. He was in his element, 
giving an object lesson in Bolshevik diplomacy. 
His arguments were not directed to his adver- 
saries across the table, but to the people of the 
world.** “ For a few minutes,” wrote Trotsky, 
“the peace conference was transformed into a 
Marxian propaganda class for beginners. ‘ The 
thing that surprises and repels the governments 
of other countries,’ I [Trotsky] said, ‘is that 
we do not arrest strikers, but capitalists who 
subject workers to lock-outs, that we do not 
shoot peasants who demand land, but arrest 
the landowners and officers who try to shoot 
the peasants.’ At this point Hoffmann’s face 
grew purple.”**> It was certainly an unfor- 
tunate incident from the point of view of the 
Central Powers. Kiihlmann and Czernin had 
both disapproved of Hoffmann’s speech.*** 

For a few more days the negotiations con- 
tinued inconclusively, the discussion being 
confined very largely to general principles. 
Then on January 18th Trotsky asked bluntly 
which territories would be subjected to the 
German form of self-determination. General 
Hoffmann spread out a map and marked with 
his finger a line from the shore of the Gulf of 
Finland east of Moon Sound and then on to 
Valk, Dvinsk and Brest-Litovsk. When the 
Russians referred to the occupied territories 


38 Proceedings . . . , pp. 82-83, 87-88; Magnes, 
pp. 76-78; Bunyan and Fisher, pp. 495-496; Hoff- 
mann, vol. II, pp. 211-212. 

39a ** We addressed our speeches to the war- 
weary workers of all countries. .. . When speaking to 
Ktthlmann and Czernin, we all the time had in our 
mind’s eye our friends and comrades, Karl Lieb- 
knecht and Fritz Adler.” Trotsky, History ..., p. §. 

3% Trotsky, My Life, pp. 319-20. 

3% “* He had been working at it for days, and was 
very proud of the result.’’ Czernin, p. 237. 
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south of Brest-Litovsk, General Hoffmann 
replied, ““ We will speak about them to the 
Ukrainian Republic.” 

Hoffmann had now made it clear that Poland, 
Lithuania, Courland, and other parts of the 
former Russian Empire were to be detached, 
Trotsky made a fierce and sarcastic reply and 
announced that the negotiations must be 
suspended so that he could return to Petro- 
grad.44 From this point onward the main 
debate on the treaty was in Petrograd, not 
Brest-Litovsk. 


In those days differences of opinion among 
the Bolshevik leaders were permitted, and 
there were three main points of view. Lenin 
led a faction of “ realists,’ who favoured 
making immediate peace on the best terms that 
could be secured. His faith in the imminence 
of revolution in Germany had been somewhat 
shaken, and his primary aim was the preserva- 
tion of the Bolshevik revolution, even if it 
meant signing what he called a “ Tilsit” 
peace.*? Among his supporters were Sverdlov, 
Sokolnikov, Smilga, and Stalin. 

Bukharin was the main spokesman of a “left” 
faction. Bukharin wanted to resume hostilities 
and wage a revolutionary war, and he was con- 
fident that the German workers would never 
fight to suppress the Russian Revolution. To 
conclude a humiliating peace would—in his 
view—demoralize the revolutionary will, not 
only in Russia but in other countries. He 
wanted to arm the masses and encourage them 
to fight a guerilla war. His supporters included 
Uritsky, Lomov, and Bubnov. 

A clever compromise plan was advocated by 
Trotsky and supported by Joffe, Krestinsky, 
and Dzerzhinsky. Trotsky suggested that they 
simply announce the Russian withdrawal from 
the war and the demobilization of the army, 
though without concluding a treaty of peace 
with the enemy. This method, thought Trotsky, 
would have the advantages of both the Lenin 
plan and the Bukharin plan: Russia would 
withdraw from a war which she had neither the 
materials nor the morale to continue, but would 
do so in such a way as to involve the least sur- 


40 Proceedings ... , p. 113; Magnes, p. 92. 
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render of principles and do the least damage to 
the revolutionary ardour of the Russian and 
German workers.** 

These three proposals were discussed at a 
meeting of Bolshevik leaders on January 21st. 
An informal vote showed 32 in favour of 
Bukharin’s revolutionary war, 16 for Trotsky’s 
“no peace, no war” formula, and 15 for Lenin’s 
plan for accepting the German terms. Thus 
the forces were ranged, and for a month the 
Russian leaders were engaged almost inces- 
santly in discussing the issue. The informal 
vote on January 21st had given a shock to the 
Bolshevik high command. To disagree with 
Lenin was permissible—almost all the leading 
Bolsheviks had done so at one time or another 
—but to outvote Lenin on a major issue of 
policy was something quite different. There 
were some second thoughts after the January 
2Ist meeting, and for the next few weeks there 
was a slight majority for Trotsky’s “‘ no peace, 
no war ” compromise.“ 

Trotsky now returned to Brest-Litovsk. His 
purpose was not to discuss the substance of a 
treaty of peace with the Central Powers but to 
prolong the negotiations until an ultimatum was 
presented.*® To assist in this task of pro- 
crastination he took with him a delegation of 
pro-Bolshevik Ukrainians. This led—as 
Trotsky had intended—to a lengthy and fruit- 
less debate between the two Ukrainian delega- 
tions. This piece of nonsense only came to an 
end on February 9th, when the Central Powers 
signed a separate peace with the Rada. The 
next day Trotsky produced his compromise 
formula. ‘“‘ We declare to all peoples and 
governments that we are dropping out of the 
war. We are issuing orders for full demobiliza- 
tion of all our troops that face the armies of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and 
Bulgaria. We wait and trust that all nations 
will soon follow in our steps.”** Trotsky’s in- 
tervention left the diplomats of the Central 
Powers speechless. A minor German official 
did some hurried research and announced that 


“8 Magnes, pp. 122-123; Wheeler Bennett, pp. 
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“ Trotsky, My Life, pp. 328-329. 

*® Lenin, vol. VII, p. 308. 
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The Austrian Delegate, COUNT CZERNIN (1872-1932), 
was for peace at almost any price 


only one precedent for such a proposal had been 
unearthed. It had taken place over one thous- 
and years earlier, between the Scythians and 
the Greeks. 

There was now nothing further for the 
Brest-Litovsk conference to discuss. Trotsky’s 
announcement had all the attributes of an 
ultimatum, but it was against the traditions of 
diplomacy for an ultimatum to be presented by 
the vanquished. The Central Powers were in a 
difficult situation. The German and Austrian 
Foreign Ministers wanted to continue nego- 
tiations, but Hoffmann, with the support of 
German G.H.Q., favoured a resort to force. 
On February 16th the Germans gave notice of 
the termination of the armistice and the 
resumption of hostilities. 

This was what Lenin had feared, and he 
again urged on his colleagues the immediate 
acceptance of the German terms. Trotsky pro- 
posed that the re-opening of negotiations be 
delayed until a German advance had actually 
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begun and its influence on proletarian opinion 
could be judged. The Bolshevik Central Com- 
mittee was divided, five supporting Lenin and 
six supporting Trotsky. Then Lenin put the 
crucial question: if the Germans actually attack 
and yet there is no revolutionary upsurge in 
Germany and Austria, should a peace treaty be 
concluded ? On this vote Trotsky switched 
positions and Lenin’s motion went through.*’ 

The Germans resumed hostilities on 
February 18th and advanced rapidly. By even- 
ing the Russians concluded that acceptance of 
the German terms could no longer be delayed 
and a message was dispatched accordingly. 
While waiting for a reply from the Central 
Powers, Trotsky discussed the situation with 
the representatives of Great Britain, France, 
and the United States. In particular he 
wanted to find out what help the Russians could 
count on receiving should they have no alterna- 
tive but to continue the war.’* This was a 
controversial question for the Bolsheviks, but 
Lenin had sent a note to a meeting of the 
Bolshevik Central Committee favouring accept- 
ance of “the assistance of the brigands of 
French imperialism against the German 
brigands.”’*® 

On February 23rd Kuhlmann replied to the 
Russian message. The Central Powers were 
no longer willing to discuss the terms proposed 
on January 18th. New terms were offered, and 
acceptance within forty-eight hours was insisted 
on. Russia was to be stripped of territory in- 
habited by more than fifty million people. She 
was to lose one-third of her railway mileage, 
three-quarters of her iron production, and 
go per cent of her coal mines. This was what 
the Central Powers had meant by “ self- 
determination.”*® On February 24th, Lenin 
and Trotsky telegraphed accepting the new 
terms. It was a sad Russian delegation that left 
for Brest-Litovsk to sign the treaty. When they 
arrived, the delegation of the Central Powers 
proposed that negotiations begin for the ful- 


4? Trotsky, My Life, p. 332. Since 1928 official 
Soviet publications have shown Trotsky as abstaining 
on this vote, but this seems to be a mis-representation. 

48 R. H. Bruce Lockhart, Memoirs of a British 
Agent, 1932, pp. 229, 231-232, 239. 

49 Trotsky, My Life, p. 333. 

50 Proceedings ..., pp. 176-177; Magnes, pp. 154- 
156; Bunyan and Fisher, pp. §17-519. 
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filment of the new terms. Sokolnikov, the 
Bolshevik spokesman, said there was nothing to 
discuss. They had not come to negotiate but to 
sign a dictated peace.®! The bearing of the 
Russians impressed the Germans. Ludendorff 
wrote that they displayed dignity in mis- 
fortune.*? 


Two features of the Brest-Litovsk negotia- 
tions are significant. In the first place, the 
Bolsheviks had a double and linked purpose 
throughout the discussions: to secure the best 
terms they could for their country, and to bid 
for the support of world opinion. “‘ Every word 
spoken by us or by them,” Trotsky had told 
the Petrograd Soviet before negotiations began, 
“* will be written down and sent by wireless to 
all nations, who will be the judges of our 
negotiations. . . . Be assured, comrades, that 
the prosecutor in the person of the Russian 
Revolutionary Delegation will speak with 
thunderous accusation against the diplomacy of 
all Imperialists.”°* What was said by the 
Bolsheviks at Brest was only indirectly spoken 
to the diplomats across the conference table; 
the real audience consisted of the oppressed 
masses the world over. Diplomats supposedly 
have always phrased their words so as to 
read well when the diplomatic records are 
opened; at Brest the Bolsheviks also had in 
mind the next day’s issue of the Daily Worker. 

This attitude seems to have characterized 
Communist diplomacy since Brest-Litovsk. 
There is nearly always present an element of 
demagogy, though perhaps it is nothing more 
than a recognition of the relation between 
world opinion and the diplomatic process. 
Certainly there can have been few open cove- 
nants so openly arrived at as the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. ‘Yet paradoxically it is the Russian 
people themselves who for the past thirty years 
have been most ill-informed about the Brest 
negotiations, and this is the second significant 
feature of the incident. From the time that 
Stalin began to consolidate his power in a bid 
for Lenin’s mantle, it became his major purpose 


51 Magnes, pp. 165-168; Astrov, vol. II, pp. §19- 
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KUHLMANN, German Foreign Secretary in 
1917-18 


to denigrate all those who had been closely 
associated with Lenin in the seizure of power in 
1917. In particular, he sought to portray 
Trotsky as both vacillating and treasonable— 
vacillating, in the sense that Trotsky’s formula 
was a compromise between the two extreme 
positions; treasonable, in the sense that 
Trotsky’s delaying policy resulted in more 
onerous terms being imposed. 

Stalin’s account of the treaty negotiations 
can be found in his History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, and the Stalinist 
version became a model for other Soviet his- 
torians. Stalin maintained that Trotsky was 
allied with counter-revolutionaries who 
“ wanted to wreck the peace negotiations, pro- 
voke a German offensive, and thus imperil the 
still weak Soviet power...” “ This [added 
Stalin] was really a policy of provocateurs, skil- 
fully masked by Left phraseology.” Trotsky’s 
real purposes, according to Stalin, were two: to 
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strengthen German imperialism and to split 
the Bolshevik Party so that he [Trotsky] could 
take over.’ It does not seem to have occurred 
to Stalin that Trotsky, or indeed Bukharin, 
was sincere in his differences with Lenin. Their 
crime—to use Stalin’s words—was in being 
“against Lenin ” and this was tantamount to 
“ sinking deeper and deeper into the slough of 
treachery.” It is words like these that Stalin 
used of Trotsky’s conduct—“ conspirators,” 
** monstrous,” “‘ sinister...” 

Yet the verdict of history seems to be that, 
diplomatically speaking, Trotsky was the 
victor of Brest-Litovsk. Militarily the Central 
Powers were on top. ‘“ We had merely to 
enforce our simple demands with clearness and 
decision,” wrote Ludendorff. The Central 
Powers were negotiating from strength, in the 
sense that their military position was un- 
assailable. But negotiation from a position of 
military strength has never been enough. 
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I. PYTHAGORAS IN SAMOS 

HREE LARGE AND IMPORTANT Greek islands 

lie close to the coast of Asia Minor. 

Lesbos, Chios, and Samos—the last, 
which is the smallest, being only slightly bigger 
than the Isle of Wight. The Greek island is 
about twenty-seven miles long and fourteen 
miles wide; the Isle of Wight measures twenty- 
three by thirteen miles. Samos has had a lively 
history, filled with the actions of highly in- 
dividualistic people. When Anatolian powers 
threatened, as they so often did, Samos always 
found itself closest to the danger zone; for a 
narrow strait, no more than one mile wide, 
separates the island from the mainland. In 
ancient times, it was more prosperous than it is 
today, although it still produces olive oil, 
raisins, cotton, tobacco, and great quantities of 
Samian wine. As long ago as the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.Cc., there were large flocks of 
sheep on the island. Samian wool, like its wine 
and oil, was famous. 

Relatively small as the island is, it has been 
the home, over the centuries, of a number of 
remarkable men. Kolaios—the first Greek to 
get through to the Atlantic—famous engineers, 
architects, sculptors and engravers lived and 
worked there in the sixth century, as well as 
poets like Ibycus and Anacreon; and it was in 
that same century that Samos produced a 
“ tyrant,” or despot, second only in fame to the 
Athenian Peisistratus. Polycrates, who gained 
control over many islands in the Aegean Sea 
surrounding Samos, raised his state for a time 
to a height of power that, so long as he lived, 
made it seem to be the most influential of all 
the Greek islands. 

Enduring fame is something that con- 
temporaries can rarely predict. Certainly, 
neither the despot himself nor the circle of 
brilliant men who surrounded him could have 
foreseen that the most famous Samian in all 
history was to be the son of a gem-engraver 
named Mnesarchos, Pythagoras, who, in his 
later years, became the celebrated founder of 
the Pythagorean Brotherhoods. He has been 
appraised as an outstanding genius; but even 
a man of genius at the highest level is bound to 
be partly conditioned by his background; and 
for that reason it is worth examining the island 
realm of Samos and the remarkable people who 
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Pythagoras : 


ARTIST, STATESMAN 
PHILOSOPHER 


A man of great personal authority 
and astonishingly diverse gifts, 
Pythagoras founded one of the most 
influential schools of philosophy 


in the ancient world. 


By CHARLES SELTMAN 


lived there during the sixth century B.c., and 
whose lives and actions must have influenced 
the sage. 

Restless energy, throughout most of their 
history, was natural to these islanders. Well 
before 600 B.c., Kolaios was the first Greek to 
discover Tartessus—known to Phoenicians and 
Hebrews as Tarshish—an ancient tidal Iberian 
port in the Atlantic Ocean, at the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir, which traded bar-silver for 
luxury goods from the East. Samian wool, 
wine and metal-work were even then attaining 
popularity. Contacts with Phoenicians and 
Greeks had produced among the Tartessians 
a civilization far higher than that of other 
Iberians; and they had learnt to build ocean- 
going coastal vessels, which voyaged as far as 
Ireland and Britain in their quest for gold and 
tin. Indeed, should ever a sixth-century Samian 
work of art turn up in the south of England, 
it would occasion no surprise. Kolaios himself 
became famous on account of the great wealth 
of the cargo he brought back from Spain; and 
his exploit encouraged other merchant ven- 
turers among his compatriots. Enterprising 
seamen as they were, they displayed a tendency, 
not always popular, to combine the calling of 
privateer and pirate with that of trader; and 
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The Island of Samos 


practices such as these led to a certain ruthless- 
ness at home as well as on the high seas. 
Members of the old and noble families, who 
were landowners in the island, naturally took 
to trade when opportunity presented itself, 
among them a certain Aiakes, son of Bryson, 
who held office in the island some time before 
540 B.c. and left a statue of himself—which 
still survives—accompanied by an inscription 
stating that he had dedicated a tithe of plunder 
to Hera, chief deity of the island. A man of 
greath wealth and influence, he had three sons 
named Polycrates, Pantagnotos and Syloson, 
the eldest of whom seized the administrative 
power and made himself tyrant of Samos about 
540 B.c. A few years before this happened, the 
mainland kingdom of Lydia had been engulfed 
by Persia, whose dominion spread all over the 
western seaboard of Asia Minor, putting Samos 
in great peril, since the Empire of the Medes 
was now only separated from the island by the 
narrow mile-wide strait. Such a danger may 
well have given Polycrates the opportunity to 
seize power; for the rule of an autocrat, in 
control of a small professional army and a 
large powerful fleet, was the one thing that 
could save the island from being annexed to the 
Empire. Leaving the mainland to the enemy, 
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he concentrated on obtaining control of numer- 
ous neighbouring islands and thus building an 
Aegean maritime dominion, large enough to 
be classed by later writers in their catalogues of 
“ thalassocracies.” His blockade of the main- 
land was certainly effective, although his buc- 
caneering habits were often a great annoyance 
even to his friends. Herodotus, however, 
reports Polycrates as saying that he showed 
more favour to a friend if he restored what he 
had taken than if he never took it at all. 

Our considerable knowledge of sixth-century 
Samos is due to the fact that Herodotus him- 
self, in the following century, resided there for 
some time, and was therefore well informed; 
and, for this reason, the Third Book of his 
History contains, in its first quarter, a vivid 
and lively account of the despot and his circle. 
Emphasis in the Samian Court was primarily 
on engineering and on the fine arts; and it was 
through the latter that Pythagoras began to be 
a person of account in the affairs of Polycrates 
and, for a while, a trusted go-between in the 
despot’s diplomatic relations with Egypt. At 
this time, Pythagoras was probably in his 
sixties. Some thirty years earlier he had been 
associated with Pherekydes of Syros, a thinker 
who taught the doctrine of metempsychosis 











(transmigration), or more correctly palingenesia 
(reincarnation), which Pythagoras himself so 
eagerly adopted. Later, he was misrepresented 
as believing in the transmigration of souls from 
one creature to another; whereas what he 
asserted was that reincarnation occurred, and 
that he, for example, had taken part in the 
Trojan war six centuries before his own day. 
For many years Pythagoras followed his 
father’s trade of gem-engraver, being a profes- 
sional celator, or artist-craftsman, not only 
working on seals, but also as a practising silver- 
smith. Naturally, he became associated with 
other well-known celators in Samos — men 
such as Theodoros and Rhoikos, sons of 
Telekles I, and the son of Rhoikos, Telekles II. 
Thanks to the absence of specialization, artists 
were still closely linked, including architects, 
engineers and engravers; and the mathematical 
Pythagoras was undoubtedly acquainted with 
Eupalinos, who cut the famous tunnel through 
a high hill to provide the city with an ample 
water-supply. This was a remarkable achieve- 
ment for the period, since the tunnel was well 
over half a mile long. At its north end, a depres- 
sion was fed by several brooks, the water from 
which was gathered, with the help of a dam, 
into a simple reservoir. Thence it flowed into 
the tunnel by an under-water entrance, run- 
ning in a deep trench, alongside which was cut 
a pathway. At the south end, the water de- 
bouched into a big conduit, which branched 
and supplied individual fountains in the streets 
of Samos. Herodotus described this remark- 
able structure in a passage that, at one time, 
was regarded with a certain scepticism, until 
some sixty years ago the southern entrance to 
the tunnel was rediscovered. Although it 
contained no water, the pathway could be used. 
When I was in Samos over twenty-five years 
ago, it was possible to walk up the tunnel from 
the south to the point at which the engineers— 
working in separate parties, one from the 
north, the other from the south—had eventually 
met. It is a remarkable tribute to the ability of 
Eupalinos, and to the comparative accuracy of 
his calculating instruments, that at the meeting- 
point, there is an error of about three feet only. 
In the thirtieth chapter of his Third Book, 
Herodotus gives the following vivid and brief 
description: 





I have written thus at length of the Samians, 
because they are the makers of the three greatest 
works to be seen in any Greek land. First of these 
is the double-mouthed channel pierced for an 
hundred and fifty fathoms through the base of 
a high hill; the whole channel is seven furlongs 
long, eight feet high and eight feet wide; and 
throughout the whole of its length there runs 
another channel twenty cubits deep and three feet 
wide, through which the water, coming from an 
abundant spring, is carried by its pipes to the 
city of Samos. 


The other great work produced by the same 
engineer was an impressive mole, which greatly 
extended the harbour of the city of Samos, 
enabling the fleet of Polycrates, and, perhaps, 
some of the Samian privateers, to lie along the 
quayside, instead of being drawn up on the 
beach. This gave the island a second valuable 
harbour; for on the north coast there already 
existed one of the finest natural harbours in 
the Mediterranean, known as_ Bathy, or 
“Deep ”—apparently the water-filled crater 
of an extinct volcano. 

If such great structures as the works of 
Eupalinos had been made in Mesopotamia or in 
Egypt, they would have been the product of 
slave-labour. Not so, apparently, in Samos, 
where Polycrates had the politico-economic 
situation well in hand. Free labour was 
acquired by the offer of high wages; the money 
for the wages was acquired by buccanecring, 
judiciously mingled with trading; and the 
capitalist state, giving full employment, main- 
tained a contented populace, itself giving ample 
employment to farmers, shepherds, and wine- 
growers. Like Peisistratus in Athens, Poly- 
crates kept his people happy; and he was 
ultimately destroyed, not by revolution within, 
but by a treacherous enemy without. A family 
of multi-competent craftsmen — Theodoros, 
Rhoikos and the rest—added, by their fame 
among contemporaries, to the romantic aura 
that began to surround Polycrates. As Samians, 
they could obtain easy contact with Egypt; 
and when the famous Greek treaty-port of 
Naucratis was founded on the western branch 
of the Nile, Samos obtained exceptional advan- 
tages. The management of this Settlement was 
vested in nine Greek city-states, who secured a 
common enclosure, and in three greater states, 
Aegina, Miletos and Samos. Amasis was 
Pharaoh of Egypt when Polycrates became 
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** The double-mouthed channel pierced . . . through the base of a high hill,” 
which the engineer Eupalinos designed to provide Samos with its water- 
supply. Note the inspection-pathway running alongside 


despot of Samos; a formal alliance between 
the two rulers was soon established; and, from 
that time, the Samian despot enjoyed a long 
run of good fortune. 
In the following anecdote, Diodorus supplies 
a record of the skill that Samian sculptors 
acquired from their Egyptian contacts: 
Telekles and Theodoros, the sons of Rhoikos, 
made the statue of the Pythian Apollo for the 
Samians. The story runs that one half of the 
image was made at Samos by Telekles, while the 
other half was fashioned at Ephesos by his 
brother Theodoros, and that, when the parts 


were joined together, they fitted so exactly that 
the whole figure appeared to be the work of one 


artist. This method of working was never 
practised by the Greeks, but was in common use 
among the Egyptians. And the statue at Samos, 
being made in accordance with the Egyptian 
system, is bisected by a line which runs from the 
crown of the head through the centre of the figure 
to the groin, and divides it into precisely equal 
and similar halves. 
These same artists were supposed to have been 
first among the Greeks to employ, for making 
hollow bronze statues, the cire-perdue method 
of casting, another Egyptian invention. When 
Pythagoras migrated to Italy, he adapted this 
technique to other ends that he had in view; 
and in Italy has been found the finest example 








of an early Greek bronze statue cast according 
to this method—the Apollo Piombino, now in 
the Louvre. 

Like Mnesarchos, father of Pythagoras, 
Theodoros was an engraver of gems; and he 
made for Polycrates himself a signet-ring, con- 
taining an emerald carved in intaglio with a 
lyre—no mean accomplishment, considering 
that emeralds are only a little less hard than 
diamonds. Although this celebrated gem has 
not survived, there exists a small, and almost 
contemporary, replica — a scaraboid sard, 
pierced on its short axis and mounted in a 
modern ring. The stone, which was formerly 
in the collection of the Earl of Southesk, 
has for type a simple lyre, such as was made 
from the shell of a tortoise and a pair of 
curved horns. Here the shell is made to 
resemble a mask and the instrument takes on 
personality. Indeed, the lyre recalls a very 
similar instrument, decorating the reverse of 
certain coins minted in Calymna, an island 
that formed part of the Samian maritime 
empire. Perched on the crossbar is a little crow, 
a bird sacred to Apollo, as the lyre itself was. 

One of the more pleasing anecdotes in the 
History of Herodotus is concerned with this 
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Impression of a fifth-century sard intaglio with lyre, 
as on the ring of Polycrates (enlarged) 
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same ring. The tyrant’s good fortune had con- 
tinued; and his friend Amasis, hearing the 
report, took it to heart, and, being a super- 
stitious person, wrote Polycrates a letter: 


Amasis to Polycrates: Verily it is sweet to 
hear that a friend and confederate fareth well; 
but me thy great prosperities please not, because 
I well know that God is a jealous god. And I 
would that I myself, and those for whom I care, 
might prosper in some of their affairs and fail in 
others, and so spend their life faring well and ill 
by turns. For never yet have I heard of any man, 
prosperous in all things, who had not an evil end 
at the last, and was not rooted out utterly. There- 
fore now be thou persuaded of me, and guard 
against thy prosperities thus: take that thing 
which upon consideration thou shalt find to be 
worth most to thee, and for the loss whereof thou 
shalt most be grieved in heart, and so lose it that 
it shall never more come to the sight of men. 
Duly impressed, Polycrates considered 

which of his possessions it would most hurt 
him to lose; and his mind turned to the seal- 
stone carved by Theodoros and attached to its 
golden hoop. So he put to sea in a vessel of 
fifty oars, and threw his treasure into deep 
water before the eyes of his companions. Five 
or six days later, a fisherman, who had caught 
a large fish, brought it as a present to Polycrates, 
addressing him in the following words: 


This fish I caught, O king; but, albeit I live 
by the toil of my hands, I resolved not to take it 
to market, but deemed it worthy of thee and of 
thy great empire. Therefore I have brought it 
to thee. 


Presently the cook, preparing the fish for 
dinner, found in its stomach the ring of 
Polycrates. The tyrant, rejoicing, reported his 
good fortune to his friend Amasis; the latter, 
however, decided that it was impossible for one 
man to rescue another man from his fate, and 
that, since Polycrates enjoyed too much good 
fortune, he must inevitably come to an evil end. 
So, according to Herodotus, he sent a delegate 
to Samos and broke off the alliance. 

The precise date at which diplomatic rela- 
tions were severed is not known, although it 
must have happened after Polycrates sent 
Pythagoras as his personal emissary to Egypt. 
Diogenes Laertios, in his Life of Pythagoras, 
records a matter of some interest: “ He 
(Pythagoras) made himself three silver goblets, 
and gave them away to each of the priests in 
Egypt. . . . Accordingly, he went to Egypt at 
that time when Polycrates gave him a letter of 
introduction to Amasis; and he learnt their 
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[the Egyptians’] language.” Apart from depict- 
ing Pythagoras as silversmith, as well as gem- 
engraver, this story throws some fresh light on 
his visit to, and residence in, Egypt. The 
purpose of his visit must have been an import- 
ant one, since it appears that he intended to 
secure the good offices of the heads of the 
priesthood whose influence, in their own 
country, was of the greatest value. From 
Egypt Pythagoras returned to Samos—pre- 
sumably after more than a year’s absence— 
and found himself unable to continue life under 
a tyranny. We cannot so much as guess what 
it was that caused the breach between these 
two remarkable Samians, nor why Pythagoras 


experienced a feeling of intense frustration. 
Although probably over seventy years old, he 
decided to emigrate; and, about the year 
535 B.C., he left Samos for Italy, never to return. 
Croton, a great Greek city in the south of Italy, 
was the place to which he went, perhaps 
because he already had a friend from that city, 
Demokedes, court physician to Polycrates. 
South Italy was to see the full unfolding of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, which had never 
matured in the island empire of Samos. But 
it will appear that his life in Samos made a 
very great contribution to the profoundly 
mathematical “ Philosophy of Form” which 
he evolved in his new home. 


(This article will be followed, in our next issue, by a concluding study, PYTHAGORAS IN ITALY.—Eds.) 














he died on the scaffold in July 1540. Of 

the fifty-five years of his life, the first 
twenty-five are quite obscure, illuminated only 
. by some romantic stories with a thin sub- 
stratum of fact. His father was a shearman of 
Putney who seems to have possessed a quarrel- 
some temper. Thomas, thrown early on his 
own resources and without the career in the 
Church that so often rescued low-born ability 
from oblivion, made his way abroad; he travel- 
led through France and Italy, served as a 
soldier in the Italian wars, may have seen the 
Pope, made lasting friends with some eminent 
Italian merchants, and then set off home again, 
with the beginnings of a fortune acquired in a 
thoroughly unconventional fashion. About the 
year 1510 he appears in the light of accurate, if 
still very limited, knowledge as a merchant 
with interests in the Low Countries, and at 
this time, too, he must have begun that train- 
ing in the common law which enabled him to 
secure admission to Gray’s Inn in 1524. What- 
ever else may be thought of this helter-skelter 
education, it suggests the most lively intel- 
ligence and general curiosity. Cromwell knew 
Latin and spoke French and Italian fluently; 
he was an experienced trader with an under- 
standing of economic problems; he knew 
enough law to practise successfully, and 
especially to win renown as an arbitrator in 
commercial matters; he had also acquired an 
interest in the theory of politics and in writings 
both new and old. 

When he was approaching the age of thirty- 
five, he began to settle down, and in the 1520’s 
he found an outlet for his gifts in the service of 
Cardinal Wolsey. In practice, he acted as 
Wolsey’s man of business, and his work was 
more varied and less likely to bring him into 
disrepute than is supposed by historians who 
mention only his part in the dissolution of the 
small monasteries used to endow Wolsey’s 
colleges at Ipswich and Oxford. The cardinal’s 
fall in 1529 brought dangers, but Cromwell 
survived them without abandoning his old 
master. He entered Parliament on the strength 
of his Wolsey connection, but on the under- 
standing that he would support the king’s 
policy; he worked his way up in the king’s 
council and service, and by late 1532 had taken 
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The failure of the King’s marriage with ANNE OF CLEVE 
(portrait by Holbein above) helped to precipitate the 
Minister’s fall 


Wolsey’s place as the king’s chief minister. 
Cromwell never aspired to emulate the cardinal 
by appearing as the king’s alter ego and sole 
confidant, but observers throughout the rest of 
his life had no doubt that he held the strings of 
power. In these last eight years of a very full 
life he revealed himself to history, so that at 
times it almost becomes possible to follow him 
from day to day, and on the work then done his 
stature and standing must be judged. 

The judgment has usually been severe. 
Even those who have approved the consequence 
of his work have had nothing better to say for 
him than that he was a man of his time who 
would therefore naturally incline to despotism, 
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“The moving spirit” of the English 
Reformation, Cromwell incurred all the 
odium inseparable from the revolutionary 
changes that he helped to bring about. 
He was nevertheless, given his aims, a 


skilful and far-sighted statesman. 


and that his crimes, though not to be excused, 
must be seen in their political context. Such 
comment, while no doubt true in the abstract, 
offers more heat than light. Friends and 
enemies of the Reformation have combined in 
vilifying the minister who guided its first steps 


romwell 


in England as a cold, cruel, subservient man, © 


clever indeed but totally unscrupulous, a 
servant and promoter of irresponsible absolu- 
tism, a man without larger aims or at best with 
larger aims that no one should approve, venal 
and sly, a low-born creature, whose ultimate 
downfall must restore faith in the justice of 
events. It was not always thus: while English 
opinion remained fixed in stern Protestantism, 
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THOMAS CROMWELL, c. 1485-1540. After Holbein. 


Cromwell appeared as God’s great instrument 
in the destruction of Popery. But when that 
pendulum swung, it swung too far, and today 
few people avoid some uneasiness at the thought 
of both Cromwell and the Reformation. Fun- 
damentally, views of Cromwell can be traced 
back to two sources. John Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs (1563) treated him as a Protestant 
hero, while in Reginald Pole’s Apology to 
Charles V (1538), an account of Henry VIII’s 
proceedings, he played the part of Satan’s mes- 
senger. Foxe now counts as discredited, though 
in fact he has only been convicted of modifying 
the truth for propagandist purposes; Pole, 
as a cardinal, a humanist, and an attractive 
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personality, earns a credence which his unques- 
tioned interest in the events he describes, his 
inconsistencies and inaccuracies, and his lack 
of critical sense, should call in doubt. By and 
large, it is best to ignore both these early authors 
until such a picture of Cromwell’s character, 
intentions, and achievements has been con- 
structed as the evidence of the record permits. 

Cromwell’s private character is the less easy 
to ascertain because he remained so obscure 
until he became a leading figure in politics. 
By then he was turned forty; his wife was dead, 
though her relatives still beset him; he had a 
son of no ability and less ambition, for whom he 
seems to have cared with a methodical rather 
than an affectionate love. Nevertheless, the 
scattered evidence permits a few notions. At 
any rate, before politics came to absorb all 
his time, he formed the centre of a circle of 
friends: thus one wrote from Spain to recall 
with great longing the walks and talks they had 
had in Cromwell’s garden, while others sent 
friendly and merry greetings to him, to his wife, 
and to the mother-in-law whom, with some 
good nature, he accommodated in his house 
until she died. He was noted for his brilliant 
conversation, informed both by a flashing irony 
and a lively humour; there are few more in- 
nocently self-revealing pictures than that drawn 
by Reginald Pole when he described the way in 
which Cromwell, gently but unavailingly, 
punctured the younger man’s impractical en- 
thusiasm for theorists like Plato with some 
sound if worldly advice. He enjoyed wealth: 
like everybody else in his day, he saw nothing 
wrong in accepting gifts and considerations, 
and he built up a good body of estates to 
support the earldom with which he died. But 
even though he had no objection to owning 
lands in the provinces, he remained a Londoner: 
the four houses at which he commonly resided 
in the 1530’s were at the Austin Friars in 
Throgmorton Street, at the Rolls in Chancery 
Lane, at Canonbury Manor in Islington, and at 
Stepney. In these matters of property he could 
be high-handed, as when he took away some 
small men’s gardens to enlarge his grounds in 
Throgmorton Street (as John Stowe alleges), 
or when he kept the Rolls House, after giving 
up the mastership of the Rolls, and forced his 
successor to dine at the King’s Head Tavern. 
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But he spent the wealth he got: Stowe also tells 
us of the hundreds of poor people who were fed 
at his gates. Hated as he became by many, hard 
and unrelenting as he could be when his judg- 
ment endorsed his actions, he never altogether 


lost a personal attractiveness. Even ambas- 
sadors who detested his policy enjoyed their 
interviews with him. A woman in trouble like 
Mary Boleyn, who had married without the 
king’s, her brother-in-law’s, permission, found 
him ready to help. As he notoriously never for- 
got early friends and never acquired the pride 
and ostentation of the upstart, so he also used 
his power to put down injustice and humble the 
arrogant. When the abbot of Rievaulx was 
removed from his place at the instance of his 
patron, the earl of Rutland, Cromwell assisted; 
but when the abbot’s successor would not pay 
him the agreed pension, Cromwell took the dis- 
possessed man’s side. Cranmer’s secretary, who 
lost a suspiciously heretical document and 
heard that the finder wanted to establish himself 
with the king by denouncing him, had to thank 
Cromwell’s sense of humour rather than his 
Protestantism for his decisive intervention. 
All this only amounts to saying that Crom- 
well was in fact a human being, and one whose 
intelligence, brilliance, and genuine affability 
made his acquaintance widely sought. It would 
be the less necessary to stress these minor 
points if popular legend had not turned him 
into an unpleasant, inhuman, deadly toady. 
The trouble, of course, was that Cromwell’s 
lifework consisted in the carrying through of a 
revolution, and that revolutionaries are liable 
to make more enemies than friends. He was 
either the author or the chief agent of the policy 
that destroyed the link binding England to 
Rome, wiped out the monasteries, killed a 
number of eminent men, and began to turn the 
country Protestant. Since I believe it can be 
shown that he was the moving spirit, the man 
with the ideas and the ingenuity, while the 
king retained the ultimate control and the real 
power of decision, it is important to know 
what he was about. Was he simply interested 
in serving Henry VIII’s matrimonial and 
financial needs, in gaining wealth for himself 
and his like, in carrying on a feud against nobler 
and better men such as Thomas More ? Or 
did he act upon a plan of principle, and because 
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he believed he was serving his country and her 
future ? 

The theory once prevalent that he was an 
ardent Protestant who, having seen the light, 
could do no other than wipe out Popery and 
obscurantism has now been replaced by one 
which allows him no religion at all. Of these 
the second probably comes a little nearer the 
truth. Cromwell was certainly a secular man, 
concerned with the immediate problems of this 
world and content to solve them. But the 
occasional expressions of piety that escaped him 
were neither hypocrisy nor blasphemy; they 
marked rather a general acceptance of a divine 
order and of the truth of the Christian revela- 
tion which, together with a willingness to leave 
the details to the ecclesiastical experts, charac- 
terized the age and was replaced by a more in- 
ward religion and a greater personal fervour 
only as the Protestant revolution and the 
Catholic reaction to it did their work. Cromwell 
once went so far as to tell some Lutherans that, 
by and large, he was of their opinion in matters 
of faith, but would, “‘ as the world now stood,” 
believe as his master the king did. He was less 
attached than most to the formalism of the old 
religion; being no conservative by instinct, he 
found it easy to escape the hold of familiarity 
which was to prove the greatest obstacle to the 
Protestant advance. But if in logic he saw no 
reason why all that business of mass and priest- 
hood should not go the way of Rome, he did 
not feel strongly enough to justify historians in 
seeing a Protestant zeal behind his actions. 

His real inspiration was political. Like 
others of his day and after, he fell under the 
spell of a potent ideal—the ideal of the self- 
contained national state. The practice of strong 
national kingship was nothing new in England; 
it rested on the solid foundations laid by the 
strongest monarchy of medieval Europe, and 
the work of restoring and developing it had 
gone forward ever since Edward IV emerged 
the victor from the dynastic wars of the 
fifteenth century. Even over their clergy the 
kings of England exercised quite remarkable 
powers of control. Nevertheless, the structure 
lacked completion and definition, largely 
because England was involved with the inter- 
national monarchy which the Popes claimed 
over all Latin Christians. The papalism of 
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REGINALD POLE: “ cardinal ... humanist ... and 

attractive personality.” Portrait by an unknown 
artist c. 1543 


Henry VII and the young Henry VIII looked 
almost naive by comparison with the attitude 
of kings such as Ferdinand of Aragon or 
Francis I of France, who treated the Pope as 
but another factor in the diplomacy of Italy and 
Europe. It would appear that Cromwell, too, 
acquired a—so to say—southern attitude to 
the papacy from his sojourn in Italy. After all, 
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The ruins of Rievaulx Abbey: Cromwell helped to dispossess the Abbot, but later 
“** took the dispossessed man’s side ”’ 


it is of some significance that Wolsey, who 
conducted English affairs so as to serve papal 
interests, derived much of his power and glory 
from a Rome he never visited, while Cromwell 
had first-hand experience of the things he was 
attacking. His chance came with the king’s dis- 
appointment over the Divorce question, but 
there is sufficient indication that he saw the 
problem from the first in the light of wider 
statesmanlike principles. He was less concerned 
with freeing Henry VIII for re-marriage than 
with establishing the “‘ Empire of England ” 
of which he gave a powerful and lucid definition 
in the famous preamble to the Act in Restraint 
of Appeals to Rome (1533). With this docu- 
ment he signalled the revolution. The act cost 
him much labour, but its preamble was fixed 
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in all its essentials from the start. It describes 
Cromwell’s idea of the true polity of England: 
a sovereign realm, cut free from all outside 
authority, an organic body governed by a 
divinely sanctioned king who must rule through 
and under the law. 

It has been common to see in these elements 
of political theory no more than the formalities 
with which a practical statesman ornaments his 
doings, and it is of course perfectly true that 
Cromwell was in the first instance concerned 
with political realities. It is also true, however, 
that he had an informed and eager interest in 
theories. In part this rested on an acute percep- 
tion of the value of propaganda: he employed 
a group of writers—of whom Thomas Starkey, 
Richard Morison, and Richard Taverner were 
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the most important—to embody the govern- 


ment’s programme in pamphlets for the genera-- 


lity. But the really surprising thing is that this 
hard-headed practical man had a native pre- 
dilection for the intricacies of political theory. 
Friend and enemy combine to testify to this 
intellectual alertness. Starkey reminded him 
how they had often talked “‘ of God, of Nature, 
and of other politic and worldly things,” with 
great profit and enlightenment, not to the states- 
man but to the theorist; and Cromwell once 
asked Starkey for an essay on Aristotle’s views 
of the state. Cardinal Pole described a con- 
versation about the nature of government and 
the office of a councillor in which Cromwell had 
no hesitation in matching authorities and 
arguing first principles. He certainly read and 
approved Marsiglio of Padua and very pos- 
sibly knew something of Machiavelli. Natur- 
ally he was interested in the books and views 
which bore on the work in hand; he was not— 
and I must not be taken as suggesting that he 
was—a disinterested student. But that he 
greatly valued theory as well as practice tells 
one a good deal about his mind and disposes of 
the interpretation which would see in him 
simply the business man, looking only to the 
immediate stroke of policy or the satisfaction of 
Henry VIII’s desires. 

If the sovereign national state was his poli- 
tical ideal, his practical ideal was efficiency. He 
himself worked extraordinarily hard at an 
astonishing variety of things. The very list 
of his major appointments is impressive when 
one remembers that he never altogether neg- 
lected the routine duties of an office and com- 
monly exploited its practical possibilities in a 
new manner. Master of the Jewels, Clerk of 
the Hanaper, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Principal Secretary, Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Privy Seal, Vicar-General, Vicegerent in spiri- 
tuals—a striking list of duties for any man of 
affairs. Even nominal offices involved him in 
activity: thus, as Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, he found his aid invoked in the 
University’s troubles with the town and wrote 
frequent letters in their behalf. As a councillor 
and chief minister he was not only a target for 
thousands of begging letters and appeals but 
also wrote many a letter in response to such 
supplications. He was constantly in demand as 


an arbitrator in litigation and occasionally sat 
formally in court, especially in Star Chamber. 


‘Every session of Parliament—and there were 
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eight between 1532 and 1540—meant anxious 
months of preparation and activity: electioneer- 
ing influence had to be co-ordinated, bills pre- 
pared, legislation steered through the Houses. 
Cromwell was the first parliamentary manager 
of whom we have knowledge. Finance and 
foreign affairs, each quite sufficient work for 
any man, were only part of his burden. The 
dissolution of the monasteries is worth studying 
from the point of view of administrative method; 
it certainly increases one’s respect for a minister 
and an organization capable of so much well- 
considered, thorough, and efficient business. 
Cromwell translated his desire for efficiency 
in two main ways: he carefully overhauled 
existing institutions and supplemented them 
by the introduction of new ones if this was 
necessary, and he codified existing practices 
and thereby gave them a new and permanently 
effective twist. His work in central government 
amounted to a revolution because, once again, 
he was concerned not only with practical ends 
but rested his reforms on a general principle. 
He desired to replace the characteristic adminis- 
trative principle of the past—action by, from, 
and in the king’s Household—by organized 
national institutions that were bureaucratically 
defined and, unlike Household institutions, did 
not depend on the vigour of the Crown to keep 
them in being. Thus, for example, applied to 
the financial administration, this principle sub- 
ordinated the Chamber and produced a series 
of revenue courts; applied to the amorphous 
Council, it produced the organized Privy 
Council and led to the proper establishment of 
the Courts of Requests and Star Chamber. 
With regard to the codification of existing 
practice, one may point to such statutes as that 
of 1536, which destroyed all franchises hostile 
to the Crown’s authority, or that of 1539, 
which attempted to give legal definition to royal 
proclamations. The first dealt with an essential 
element of the “‘ empire ” theory of England— 
the territorial unification and centralization of 
the realm—a problem that was certainly not 
new but had never before been approached in 
any except the most piecemeal manner. 
Cromwell extracted the principle from earlier 
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Fountains Abbey, another architectural victim of the Reformation 


practice and gave it general application. The 
Proclamations Act dealt with a necessary power 
of any government—the making of temporary 
and emergency .orders—which had always 
existed but had never been placed on a legal 
foundation. One function of the statute—the 
other concerned enforcement—was simply to 
provide this background. 

In all these matters—the sovereign state, 
bureaucratic efficiency, the review of the 
structure of the realm—Cromwell was very 
much abreast of the times. Other countries in 
Western Europe were moving along similar 
lines towards a similar goal, often employing 
strikingly comparable methods. Cromwell had 
some advantages, in the ancient strength of the 
English monarchy, in the recent recovery and 
partial reconstruction, and in the geographical 
unity of the island—barring Scotland. He also 
had the inestimable advantage of Henry’s 
quarrel with the Pope, which gave him the 
chance of tackling the fundamental difficulty, 
the position of the Church, in an unusually 
radical manner. Lastly, he served a master 
who, though unduly given to opportunism and 
the gratification of his desires, was always for- 
midable, never frivolous or negligible, and 
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highly skilled at exploiting the position of the 
Crown to obtain willing obedience to his 
policies. For all these reasons Cromwell’s 
reconstruction of the body politic went quite 
uncommonly far, achieving more than one 
might have expected in a mere eight years and 
enduring, both in general and in particular, far 
longer than is usually given to revolutionary 
work. 

Even the apparent collapse of the Tudor 
state in 1640 did not destroy the more funda- 
mental aspects of Cromwell’s polity; indeed, 
in one important matter the seventeenth- 
century revolution really carried through an 
essential part of Cromwell’s thinking. For if 
Cromwell was very much a man of his time in 
his concentration on the national state, he 
proved exceptional among statesmen of the day 
in the views he held of the internal structure of 
that state. His opinions resembled rather those 
of English lawyers and theorists from Fortescue 
in the fifteenth century to Selden in the seven- 
teenth. To all intents he grasped the meaning 
of sovereignty: he realized that what mattered 
was the existence in a body politic of a law- 
making authority, an agency to express the 
common will, and he found that agency in the 
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King-in-Parliament. His weapon was statute, 
not royal decree. He argued that, since statute 
embodied the will of all the interests of the 
realm represented in Parliament, its competence 
was complete and universal so far as the king’s 
dominions extended and not to be tested by 
reference to any other body of law that 
might be cited against it—imaginary—the 
law of nature—or real—the canon law of the 
Church. 

But it follows from this that Cromwell did 
not wish to set up a despotic monarchy. Like 
everybody else—more perhaps than some—he 
flattered the king and used devotional language 
about monarchy. But when it came to the 
point, he rested his work on statute and there- 
fore on the fact that in the truly sovereign act, 
the making of law, the king is limited by his 
dependence on consent. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing thing about Thomas Cromwell is not that 
he was a successful revolutionary who created 
the political basis of the Church of England, 
but that, unlike other men elsewhere who 
assisted in the building of national states, he 
was a common lawyer and a parliamentarian. 
When his views on statute are remembered, 
when one looks at his labours in and through 
Parliament, it becomes perfectly reasonable to 
see in him the first of that great line of parlia- 
mentary statesmen who, as both king’s minis- 
ters and members of the assembly, have given 
to English government the strength and 
stability which can only come from consent. 

Such was the man and such his work, though 
on both much more could be said. Cromwell’s 
influence was so pervasive that only a very 
detailed history of the 1530s could hope to 
exhaust his story. He did his work without 
compassion or regret; the native friendliness 
and kindness, which have been illustrated, were 
put aside without hesitation when great prob- 
lems were at issue. At the same time, Crom- 
well remained cold in his ruthlessness: he never 
killed to please himself or unless he thought it 
absolutely necessary. The tally of victims 
mounted high in the 1530s, though it is not 
large if we regard the age (as we should) as one 
of true revolution. For this tally Cromwell has 
always borne a blame that was almost entirely 
the king’s. He is said to have had spies every- 


where and to have condemned men for slight 
and harmless words. Certainly, the new treason 
laws were ferocious and could be used cruelly, 
as they were against Fisher and More (the 
second of whom Cromwell had hoped to save); 
but there is no evidence that they were widely 
applied. Many men were denounced, by local 
magistrates, by personal enemies, very occasion- 
ally by the Lord Privy Seal’s private corre- 
spondents and personal agents; but few of 
those denounced got into trouble, fewer still 
suffered more than temporary imprisonment, 
and the spy system is a myth perpetuated by 
hostile historians. Cromwell had his contacts, 
as was his duty, but they were the usual and 
open channels of communication between the 
central government and local authorities. If 
one excepts those that suffered for the Pil- 
grimage of Grace (which, after all, was an open 
rebellion) the victims were nearly all highly 
placed—those that stood at the turbulent centre 
of a dynastic and political storm whose circum- 
ference grew more and more benign with 
distance. 

In the end Cromwell, too, fell victim to the 
storm. He had never valued his chances of sur- 
vival beyond the reasonable, though in the 
event he was caught a little by surprise, mainly 
because he had the year before (1539) fought 
off a very vigorous attack from his enemies and 
got the king more firmly on his side. A com- 
bination of diplomatic and royal matrimonial 
mistakes undermined his position, and Henry 
listened to the tales carried by Norfolk and 
Gardiner that Cromwell was a heretic and 
aiming to be an “overmighty subject.” Crom- 
well never came to trial, being condemned un- 
heard by attainder; his most serious mistake 
had been that he never poisoned Henry’s mind 
against those who at the last proved to have no 
such scruples. The king — a notably better 
Machiavellian than the minister—put upon him 
and his memory all the odium inseparable from 
so revolutionary a decade. Not that one would 
want to whitewash Thomas Cromwell. A man 
of his strength, wisdom, and sombre power 
deserves better than that. If his sins were 
scarlet, his deeds are yet read in the history of 
the country which he served with such fore- 
sight and skill. 
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Sveaborg and 
the Defence 
of Finland 


In 1748 Sweden embarked on the con- 
struction of an elaborate island fortress 
—her last attempt to check the Russian 


thrust westwards. 


by ANTHONY WOOD 


the Fortress of Sveaborg 








TRAVELLER APPROACHING HELSINKI from 
Ae sea slips through the maze of tiny 
wooded islands that festoon the coast of 
Finland, and, as the white neo-classical build- 
ings of the city come into sight, the ship passes 
under the blunt brown walls of an eighteenth- 
century fortress. This is Sveaborg,' known 
today as Suomenlinna, “ Finland’s Castle.” 
Comprising now six fortified islands, it was 
originally the work of Count Augustin Ehrens- 
vard, who is buried there. “‘ Here rests Ehrens- 
vard in the midst of his labours and his fleet,” 
runs the inscription on his tomb, and behind 
that simple statement lies a whole chapter in 
the history of the Baltic—the last attempt on 
the part of Sweden to check the Russian thrust 
westwards. 
The great age of Swedish expansion had 
been during the hundred years after 1560. 
With his occupation of Estonia, Eric XIV had 


1 With the exception of Sveaborg, Nystad and 
Abo, place names in Finland are given in theif 
Finnish form in this article. 
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taken the first step towards realizing the Vasa 
Kings’ ambition to capture the trade routes of 
the Baltic from the weakened Hanse towns; and 
in 1617 Gustavus Adolphus’s acquisition of 
Ingria had linked Estonia with Sweden’s 
eastern frontier in Finland, thus completing her 
control over the entire shore of the Gulf. A 
long war with Poland had won her Livonia; the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648 had given her 
Western Pomerania with command of the 
mouth of the Oder, as well as the bishoprics of 
Bremen and Verden on the Weser, and two vic- 
torious wars with the Danes had enabled the 
Swedes to round off their own half of the 
Scandinavian peninsula through the cession of 
the provinces of Halland and Scania. 

This rapidly acquired empire lasted little 
more than half a century. The rambling line of 
possessions along the south coast of the Baltic 
was bound to involve Sweden’s rulers in the 
tangle of Central European politics, and the 
emergence of Prussia and Russia as European 
powers presented a serious challenge. The 
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crazy genius of Charles XII kept his ring of 
enemies in check for a time, but the task of 
holding most of Eastern Europe in subjection 
was quite beyond Sweden’s military and 
economic resources. Four years after his defeat 
at Narva, Peter the Great felt sufficiently sure of 
his position in Ingria and around Lake Ladoga 
to found his capital, St. Petersburg, at the head 
of the Gulf, and in 1713 Russian forces swept 
right along the south coast of Finland. The 
Peace of Nystad, signed in 1721, gave to Russia 
Karelia, Ingria, Estonia and Livonia; the 
Russian frontiers in Finland lay now to the 
west of Lake Ladoga, and all that was left to 
Sweden on the south coast of the Baltic was 
the tip of Western Pomerania. 

The Swedish collapse was attended by two 
new factors. First, Russia, with her base at 
Cronstadt, had become a naval power in the 
Baltic. The speed of the Russian advance 
through South Finland in 1713, the Swedish 
naval defeat off Hanko, and the Russian raids 
on the Swedish mainland near Stockholm in 














1720, all put this beyond doubt; and the ques- 
tion that now faced Sweden was how to defend 
her remaining possessions in Finland. The 
peculiarity of the problem was due to the 
myriads of islands that lie around the coast of 
Finland and Sweden, thus creating a belt of 
shallow and intricate water-ways in which no 
deep-sea fleet can operate. Much of the Russian 
success had been due to the imaginative crea- 
tion of a fleet of shallow galleys which had 
worked among the islands in conjunction with 
the army advancing along the coast, often 
ferrying troops and being supported by artillery 
from the shore. A Commission was set up in 
Sweden in 1722 to examine these tactics; its 
recommendations were that a Swedish skdrgards 
fleet should be organized for similar operations 
among the islands, but little was done beyond 
the despatching of Swedish naval officers to 
various Mediterranean ports to study the 
building of galleys of shallow draught. 

This dilatoriness was in many ways due to 
the second factor. The period of Swedish 
history from 1719 until 1772 is sometimes 
known as the age of freedom, when the king 
was rendered almost powerless by a new con- 
stitution. Two political parties appeared in 
the Riksdag—the Caps, who wished to accept 
the existing situation abroad and to maintain a 
friendly neutrality towards Russia, and the 
Hats, who aimed at alliance with France in the 
hope of regaining some of the old possessions. 
Party strife, in which divergent foreign policies 
were so predominant, was an obvious invitation 
to bribery by other European governments. In 
1765, for example, two hundred of the Swedish 
nobility appear in the estimates of Sir John 
Goodricke, the English ambassador at Stock- 
holm, as receiving a subsistence allowance of 
£3 10s. a month. In fact, the hazardous experi- 
ment in constitutional government, at a time 
when Russia and Prussia were extending their 
frontiers, so weakened the executive power that 
eighteenth-century Sweden might well have 
suffered the fate of Poland. 

After Nystad, the Caps were in power under 
Chancellor Horn and military preparation 
languished. But, in 1738, the Hats gained the 
upper hand in the Riksdag and plans were soon 
under way for the recapture of the Baltic 
provinces. The war that followed in 1741 was 
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Karl Emil 
Lewenhaupt was sent to Finland to lead an 
expedition against St. Petersburg, but the 
Swedish general Wrangel was defeated at Lap- 
peenranta, and by the end of 1742 the Russians 
had once again pushed the Swedes back to the 
west coast of Finland, while the Swedish fleet 
was kept out of action by an epidemic. By the 
terms of the Peace of Abo in 1743, the Russian 
frontier in South Finland was moved as far west 
as the line of the river Kymi. 

This second demonstration of Sweden’s 
inability to defend her existing possessions 
prompted the Hat government to re-examine 
the whole question of future strategy. In 1747 
Colonel Augustin Ehrensvard was given the 
task of drawing up a scheme of defence in the 
Gulf of Finland. Recognizing the value of 
Cronstadt to the Russians, Ehrensvard pro- 
posed that a large fortress should be built 
outside Helsinki to act as a base for naval opera- 
tions and for military manoeuvres along the 
coast. The most significant element in the 
scheme was a fleet of shallow galleys under 
military command for amphibious operations 
among the islands and at points along the coast 
behind enemy lines. In this way the proposals 
of 1722 were combined with a much wider plan 
for an advanced military and naval base. 

The Riksdag accepted these recommenda- 
tions, and, at the age of thirty-seven, Ehrens- 
vard was given command of the building of 
Sveaborg, a project to which he dedicated the 
rest of his life. He arrived in Finland in 
January 1748. Much of the area had yet to be 
surveyed in detail, since, at this time, the 
Swedish capital of Finland was Abo, and 
Helsinki was only a small provincial town. He 
chose two islands about half a mile from the 
shore and planned a new style of multiple 
defence works, involving independent forts 
within the fortress as a whole. The inner and 
outer lines were centred on the main island; the 
second island formed a further outwork, and 
between the two there would be shelter for 
the fleet during the winter. The danger of an 
attack by infantry over the ice during the three 
months of the year when the sea was frozen was 
to be met by breaking the ice round the islands 
to form a moat about five yards wide. Not 
even the aesthetic aspect escaped Ehrensvard’s 
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attention. In the centre of the main island a 

number of administrative buildings and dwell- 

ing houses were among the best examples of 

architecture in Finland, and had a decisive 

influence on the design of the Great Square in 

Helsinki, built shortly afterwards. AUGUSTIN EHRENSVARD, 1710-1772, 
The work of construction proceeded very by F. H. Scheffel 
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GUSTAVUS III OF SWEDEN, 1746-1792, by A. Roslin. His successful coup against the pro-Russian 
faction was based on Sveaborg 
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slowly. At first, Ehrensvard was allowed 8,000 
troops a year, as well as much civilian labour, 
and received an annual grant varying between 
400,000 and 800,000 thalers. After 1756, 
however, it became much more difficult to 
obtain sufficient money and labour—par- 
ticularly as Ehrensvard’s conception of Svea- 
borg’s strategic réle grew more ambitious. In 
1761, he was posted away to serve for a year in 
Pomerania and during his absence very little 
work was done on the fortress; in 1766, when 
the Caps came back into power in the Riksdag, 
he was again removed from his work for three 
years. Gradually, however, Sveaborg was 
reaching its first stage of completion. It was 
armed with 187 guns, whose range was about 
800 yards. It could hold 2,440 men, for whom 
shelters with walls between one and two yards 
thick were constructed. Later, Ehrensvard 
had hoped to fortify some of the smaller islands 
nearby, but this was not to be until after his 
death. During the following hundred years 
improvements continued to be made, and even- 
tually Sveaborg comprised six islands and held 
a total of 7,860 men. 

It was during the coup d’état of Gustavus 
III that Sveaborg played its first part in history. 
Gustavus had been in Paris when his father 
died in 1771, and before he left, he signed a 
subsidy treaty with Louis XV, knowing that he 
would have to contend with opposition from 
the powerful pro-Russian Cap faction on his 
return to Stockholm. The success of the 
stroke, by which he hoped to restore absolute 
royal power in Sweden, was made possible, 
not by an alliance with the middle classes, but 
by the co-operation of the nobility, who had 
come to fear the turbulence of the other three 
Orders in the Riksdag. A Colonel of the 
Nyland Dragoons in Finland, Baron Jacob 
Sprengtporten, envisaged a revolt based on 
Sveaborg and had discussed his plans with 
John Christopher Toll, who had been consider- 
ing a similar rising based on Kristianstad in 
South Sweden. The plans were combined. 
Toll set off for Kristianstad in May 1772, but 
before Sprengtporten could leave for Finland, 
Sir John Goodricke had received, through an 
agent, a copy of a letter of Gustavus’s to Louis 
XV. Fearing French designs, he at once 
warned the leaders of the Cap party. But luck 
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was with tl 2 conspirators. Through a fortunate 
mistake by his enemies, Sprengtporten was 
ordered to return to Finland in disgrace, and 
he lost no time in obeying, before the order 
might be reconsidered. 

By August 9th he was at Helsinki and, once 
with his own troops, he hoped to be able to 
win over the garrison in Sveaborg. For two 
days an unfavourable wind prevented him 
from sailing out to the fortress, but when, at 
last, he was able to land there, the garrison 
joined the revolt. The local authorities in 
Helsinki were compelled to take a new oath of 
allegiance to Gustavus; the garrisons on the 
Russian frontier were reinforced, in case the 
Empress Catherine should attempt to interfere, 
and by August 23rd Sprengtporten was ready to 
sail for Stockholm. Then, again, a contrary 
wind held him powerless off the coast of 
Finland. 

Meanwhile, in Stockholm, the coup d’état 
had already taken place. The Caps, aware of 
the plan, were unsure of what part the young 
king might have in it. Watched by his enemies, 
his two principal lieutenants far away engineer- 
ing revolt at either end of his kingdom, 
Gustavus had to play the part of a foppish 
youth, enervated by court life. Then, on 
August 19th, he suddenly made a successful 
appeal to his officers in the capital, and on the 
next day the Riksdag, whose hall was sur- 
rounded by the king’s artillery, agreed to a new 
constitution, greatly increasing the royal power. 
A few days later, when a favourable wind had 
at last brought Sprengtporten across the Baltic, 
Gustavus came to meet him outside Stockholm 
with the news that the victory was already theirs. 
A Russian attack was still feared, and Ehrens- 
vard, now in his sixties, was’ sent at once to 
Sveaborg as commander-in-chief. He died that 
same year, having received a Marshal’s baton 
on his death-bed, and it was by Gustavus’s 
order that he was buried in the fortress which 
had been his life work. 

It was not until 1788 that the strategic plan 
centred on Sveaborg was first put into opera- 
tion. This was an occasion for which Gustavus 
III had been preparing during the previous 
sixteen years. When war broke out between 
Russia and Turkey, the opportunity was too 
good to lose. The major part of the Russian 
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GEORG MAGNUS SPRENGTPORTEN, 1740-1819, 
by K. T. Branden 
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The epilogue: Sveaborg bombarded by British and 
French warships, August 9th-1oth, 1855 


forces were engaged near the coast of the Black 
Sea in the offensive that led to the taking of 
Ochakov in December. Only 6,000 troops 
remained at St. Petersburg, and Gustavus’s plan 
was to blockade the Russian fleet, to land an 
army of 20,000 a few miles from St. Petersburg 
and to march on the capital. An ultimatum 
demanding back Karelia and Livonia, as well 
as the Crimea for Turkey, was sent to Catherine, 
who naturally rejected it, and Gustavus, ignor- 
ing the Riksdag, declared war on his own 
responsibility. 

The Swedish plan had to be modified almost 
at once. A naval engagement off the island of 
Suursaari on July 17th between the Duke of 
Sudermania and Samuel Grieg, a Scot, who 
commanded the Russian fleet, resulted in heavy 
losses for the Russians, but the Swedes had 
been unable to gain that superiority which 
was essential to the operation. The consequence 
was that the attack on St. Petersburg had to 
proceed by land from the Finnish frontier, and 
the army under Armfelt, having crossed the 
Kymi river, made for Hamina which Swedish 
galleys were blockading from the sea. It was a 
desperate moment for Catherine and she was 
ready to flee from St. Petersburg, when she 
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managed to play the only card left to her. By 
bribery and intrigue she succeeded in stirring 
up revolt among the Swedo-Finnish officers 
andthrough Georg Sprengtporten, the brother of 
Jacob, and Johan Jagerhorn direct negotiations 
with her were opened. The army returned 
to the Finnish frontier at Anjala and the 
galleys put back to Sveaborg. 

All that summer the forces in Finland were 
held inactive, while the rebel officers bickered 
over the question of detaching Finland from 
Sweden as an independent state. Gustavus, 
powerless, dared not return to Stockholm to 
face the Riksdag. Then, in September, a 
Danish invasion of the Swedish mainland gave 
him the excuse that he needed, and leaving his 
brother Charles as commander-in-chief, he 
raced back to Sweden, and putting himself at 
the head of the Dalesman, was able to pose as 
a patriot king leading his people against the 
invader. For the moment the disastrous state 
of affairs in Finland was forgotten and, on his 
return to Stockholm, Gustavus joined forces 
with the lower Orders in the Riksdag against 
the nobility, his allies of 1772, and in January 
1789 rushed through an Act of Union and 
Security, which consolidated his position as an 
absolute monarch. 

Once back in Finland, knowing that his 
position was assured at home, he suppressed 
the revolt at Anjala and had the leaders sent to 
Stockholm for court martial. The campaign 
was renewed. On land the Swedes drove to- 
wards Lappeenranta and Hamina, but the 
advantage gained from this was lost through a 
naval battle in August at Ruotsinsalmi, where 
the Russians, though at first repulsed, succeeded 
in capturing thirty-three Swedish ships. The 
remainder of the Swedish fleet fell back on 
Sveaborg. 

It was clear that the battle still had to be 
won at sea if the type of operation which 
Ehrensvaérd had envisaged long before was to 
succeed. Steps were taken in Sweden that 
winter to strengthen the fleet and the coastal 
flotilla. But 1790 still failed to give Gustavus 
the naval supremacy that he needed in order to 
capture St. Petersburg and Cronstadt. In May, 
the Swedes failed to prevent the junction of the 
Cronstadt and Reval fleets, allowed themselves 
to be blockaded in the Bay of Viipuri, and in 





order to escape had to run the gauntlet of the 
Russians. Sydney Smith, aboard one of the 
Swedish ships, described the fire through which 
they had to pass as “ the most formidable I 
ever saw.” Part of the fleet returned to Svea- 
borg, but Gustavus had reinforcements brought 
up to Ruotsinsalmi, where on July 9th the 
Swedes gained a victory that wiped out the 
defeat on the same spot the previous year. 

In North Finland in 1789 and 1790 the 
struggle had moved indecisively to and fro, 
and by now the Swedish force was spent. “‘ His 
Swedish Majesty,” Sydney Smith had written 
a little earlier to the English ambassador at 
Stockholm, “ with a disaffected army and fleet 
is now in a worse hobble than ever.” Catherine, 
too, was anxious to make peace and, in August 
1790, the treaty of Varala was signed, by which 
existing frontiers remained unchanged. 

The fortifications of Sveaborg had not been 
put to the test. But the whole shape of the war 
had been vitally affected by them. The exist- 
ence of a firm base so close to the front, on 
which troops and ships might fall back and 
from which fresh reinforcements might be 
drawn, had enabled Swedish forces to remain 
almost continually on the offensive and, but 
for the conspiracy of Anjala, the outcome 
might have been some territorial gain for the 
Swedes. Unprofitable though it had been, 
Gustavus’s war had proved a vindication of 
Ehrensvard’s plan. 

Yet utter defeat was soon to follow. It was 
only to be another eighteen years before the 
whole of Finland fell into the hands of Russia. 
This sudden collapse was not due to any 
technical failure in the defences of Sveaborg. 
Not all Ehrensvard’s skill could guard against 
corruption and faint-heartedness. In 1808, the 
young Tsar Alexander had decided, after his 
conversations with Napoleon at Tilsit the 
previous year, that the time had come to end 
the perpetual threat to his capital, and in 
February General Buxhoevden invaded Finland 
with a Russian army. 

Under the feckless rule of the unstable 
Gustavus IV, there was little likelihood of a 
successful defence. Swedish resistance was 
overcome in a few weeks. The troops on the 
mainland were defeated and captured, and in 
March the greatest possible disaster befell the 














Swedes. Sveaborg surrendered. The fortress 
had been surrounded, but was not in any great 
danger and had sufficient provisions. Yet the 
Swedish commander, fearing that he could 
receive no help from outside, since the sea was 
still frozen, gave up the principal stronghold 
that might have enabled the Swedes to regain 
their Finnish possessions. 

Now, however, there emerged a new force 
of resistance to the Russians, which the Swedes 
had not attempted to mobilize. As in 1741 and 
1788, the Russian government had appealed to 
the Finns, claiming to stand as a protector of 
their liberties. The Finns, mindful of the 
savagery of the Russian soldiery in 1713 and 
1742, and bred in a centuries-old hostility 
towards their eastern neighbour, had ignored 
this. When, in March 1808, the Tsar announced 
that Finland was now a Russian province, taken 
by force of arms, the Finns rose and fought, 
alone, throughout the summer of 1808, a series 
of violent battles among the lakes and forests 
of the interior. Finally, in order to pacify his 
newly won province, Alexander opened nego- 
tiations with the Finnish leaders, out of which 
emerged a separate constitution of the former 
Swedish type for the Grand Duchy of Finland, 
whose boundaries were to include the lost 
province of Karelia. Georg Sprengtporten, who 
had taken part in the discussions at Anjala in 
1788, when already inthe service of the Russians, 
was appointed Governor-General and, a little 
later, a Committee for Finnish Affairs was set 
up at St. Petersburg. The whole episode is an 
illustration of the power of morale. An impreg- 
nable military fortress had fallen at almost no 
cost to the enemy; and a people, left defenceless 
by their rulers, had won a measure of independ- 
ence through their own stubborn determination. 

The acquisition of Finland, together with 
the Aland Isles, meant that Sveaborg’s réle was 
now as an outpost of defence of the Russian 
capital. During the long peace of the nineteenth 
century there was only one occasion when a 
concerted attack was made on the fortress. In 
the Crimean War, while the major effort of the 
western allies was concentrated on the taking 
of Sebastopol, two Anglo-French naval expedi- 
tions were sent into the Baltic with the purpose 
of reducing as many as possible of the Russian 
coastal strongholds. The expedition of 1854 





was under the command of Sir Charles Napier, 
a headstrong personality, whose despatches 
during the summer reveal his unfriendly rela- 
tions with the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir 
James Graham. The Gulf was blockaded; 
numerous raids on the coast were made, a great 
deal of shipping was captured and the ap- 
proaches to both Sveaborg and Cronstadt were 
reconnoitred, neither of which Napier believed 
he could attack with the forces at his disposal. 
The main achievement of the year was the 
taking and destruction of Bomarsund, a fortress 
on one of the Aland Isles, whose construction 
the Russians had not by then completed. This 
was not until August, and little else could be 
achieved in the remainder of the year before 
the sea froze. The British public, far from the 
battle, felt cheated of the glory suggested in 
Tennyson’s lines in “‘ Maud ”: 


se . now by the side of the Black and the Baltic 
hiek Ceclidainniinn mouths of the fortress, 
flames 

= blossom of war, with a heart of 

Sir Charles Napier returned to England to 
face violent criticism at having accomplished so 
little. In 1855, a second Baltic expedition was 
sent out under Richard Dundas, this time con- 
sisting entirely of vessels propelled by steam. 
Before he sailed, The Times had made it clear 
in a leading article that he would have to pro- 
duce more spectacular results than the previous 
expedition had had to show. As in the previous 
year, the fortresses were reconnoitred. Cron- 
stadt, Dundas decided, was impregnable. 
Sveaborg seemed to offer some hope. On July 
14th the English and French admirals met on an 
island in the Gulf to discuss the problem and, 
on August 6th, The Times correspondent at 
Danzig stated that an attack on Sveaborg was 
generally believed to be imminent. In fact, 
the bombardment began in the early morning 
of August 9th from French and English ships, 
motor vessels and artillery which had been 
landed on some of the smaller islands. Firing 
continued throughout the day and the whole of 
the following night, and many fires were seen 
to have been started. The bombardment lasted 
in all some forty-six hours. The English and 
French ships had remained out of range of 
Sveaborg’s guns, and the soldiers on the 
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fortress had mostly been kept under cover, with 
the result that only fifty-five were killed. The 
material destruction had naturally been con- 
siderable. There could be no question of follow- 
ing up the bombardment with a landing in 
Helsinki, and for the rest of the summer the 
fleets could find very little else to do and finally 
withdrew in the autumn. 

Almost nothing had been achieved by these 
two expeditions. They had not been sufficiently 
effective to attract Sweden to the side of the 
allies; even the offer of the Aland Isles had 
failed to tempt Sweden from her neutrality and 
they were given back to Russia at the peace. 
The main lesson had been that naval bombard- 
ment alone against fortresses was pointless and, 
as the Russians and Swedes had appreciated 





long before, an attack along the Finnish coast, 
in order to have any hope of success, must be a 
combined operation. 

The bombardment of 1855 forms an epilogue 
to the history of Sveaborg. No further attacks 
were made on it in the nineteenth century. It 
played little part in the first World War, and 
in the two Russian wars of 1940 and 1941-44 
the fighting never reached Helsinki. It is still 
used as a military training establishment today, 
but its significance now lies in the past. It 
stands as a symbol of the silver age of Swedish 
dominion in the Baltic, and around its tree- 
grown battlements and the simple stone grave 
of Ehrensvard sound the echoes of those last 
desperate battles on which had depended the 
balance of power in the north. 
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By courtesy of Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 1786-1860, “‘ a headstrong personality ’”? who commanded an Anglo-French 
expedition to the Baltic during the Crimean War 
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was made in London, at the point where the 
Wallbrook joined the Thames, the first 
primitive bridge was built across the River. 
It is known that Aulus Plautus in A.D. 43 
crossed a rude bridge in pursuit of the retreat- 
ing Britons, and Roman coins up to the time 
of the last Western Emperor have been dredged 
from the river bed in a line a little way down 
river from the present bridge. Early structures 
were eventually replaced by the famous stone 
bridge, completed in 1209, and not finally 
demolished until 1832, a year after the present 
London Bridge was opened to the public. For 
six turbulent centuries the old bridge carried 
the traffic from the southern counties and from 
the channel ports into an expanding metropolis. 
The flow of the Thames, even up to the 
Middle Ages, was not embanked and completely 


S:= AFTER THE EARLY CELTIC SETTLEMENT 


- controlled, as it is today, but merely partially 


held by rough: earthen walls. Regular flooding 
took place, particularly in areas south of the 
river, and the uncharted stream meandered 
through the Essex and Kent marshes, in marked 
contrast to the present well-buoyed channel. 
Trade from the Continent avoided the dangers 
of the river and was concentrated in the coastal 
ports, fromi which merchandise travelled to the 
capital by road. These roads converged into an 
apex at Southwark where before the Conquest 
stood the great earthwork called SUTHGEWEORKE’ 
From this important road-junction the early 
bridges across the Thames sprang; for the 
windows of London opened on to the south. 

In 994 Olaf Tryggvason, later King of 
Norway, unsuccessfully attacked the wooden 
bridge of London with ninety-four Viking 
ships. Twenty years later King Olaf did suc- 
ceed, but only at the sixth attempt, in pulling 
down a section of the bridge, thus cutting off 
London from its major defence work on the 
south side. The bridge had, in fact, assumed 
the “ office of a wall” with the river as “a 
moat defensive to a house,” and Canute in 1016 
made no attempt to capture London without 
first dealing with the vital bridge. 

Knowing that his ships would be vulnerable 
to the followers of King Edmund Ironside, 
who manned the bridge defences, Canute con- 


1 There is a mention as early as 984 of a bridge 
over the river. 
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Old London 
Bridge 


Completed in 1209, finally demolished 
in 1832, this famous construction 

was for more than five hundred years 
—until the opening of a new 

bridge at Westminster in 1750— 
London’s only thoroughfare 

across the Thames. 


By R. B. ORAM 


ceived the idea of digging a trench to enfilade 
both the City and the bridge. This canal is 
reputed to have left the river at Rotherhithe, 
where the Greenland Entrance to the Surrey 
Commercial Docks now stands, and to have re- 
entered the river at Battersea. Canute’s base 
was at Greenwich; “‘ Then came the ships to 
Greenwich in the Rogation days (May 7th); 
and within a little space they went to London 
and they there dug a great ditch on the south 
side and dragged their ships to the west side 
of the bridge.” So writes the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicler. King Edmund’s early return from 
Wessex caused Canute to abandon the project, 
and the old wooden bridge over which King 
Harold and his tired army crossed on the way 
to Hastings lingered on, ravaged by storms 
and fires, until 1209. 

But the day of the wooden bridge was now 
past. Experiments made during the twelfth 
century had already produced stone bridges 
at Saintes and La Rochelle; the famous bridge 
at Avignon dates from this time. The need was 
obvious for a link between London and the 
South, not vulnerable to fire or tempest and 
which could be incorporated in the permanent 
defences of the city. 

Peter, chaplain of St. Mary Colechurch, was 
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entrusted with what must in the limited engi- 
neering knowledge of the day have been rightly 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world, 
the building of a stone bridge across the 
Thames. His masterpiece was long regarded 
with awe by visitors from as far afield as Iceland. 
He did not live to see the completion of the 
bridge in 1209, nor the final destruction of the 
old wooden bridge. The stone bridge of Peter 
de Colechurch remained in position, just up 
river from its wooden predecessor, through six 
eventful centuries. When it was pulled down in 
1832 very little stonework of the original bridge 
could have remained. 

What kind of structure was this which grew 
into one of London’s most ancient monuments ? 
When it came to the point of starting on the 
work, what were the resources available to the 
ecclesiastical contractors ? Cofferdams, camp- 
sheeting, diving bells and the like had not been 
invented. A primitive cofferdam, known as a 
“ starling,” was built by driving into the river 
bed at low tide crude hardwood piles; when 
completed it was in the form of a diamond, but 
it tended with time to increase in size by inces- 
sant repair work. There were nineteen of these 
starlings from which sprang piers supporting 
nineteen pointed arches. The bridge straddled 





By courtesy of the Guildhall Library 


London Bridge, 1616, seen from the South Bank. The gatehouse at the end is 
crowned with the severed heads of state-criminals. Engraving by Visscher 


across the 905 feet of water which then 
separated the two banks. A roadway, twenty 
feet wide and devoid of pavements for foot 
passengers, completed the bridge; the road 
level was about thirty feet above low water. 
Casualties to pedestrians, crushed by frightened 
herds or by careless cart drivers, were acommon 
feature. On the eleventh pier from the southern 
end was erected the beautiful Gothic chapel of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury in which the bones 
of the clerical bridge builder were buried in 
1205. In addition to the arches, there was an 
opening beyond the seventh pier from South- 
wark for ships to pass through, which was 
spanned by a drawbridge twenty-eight feet 
wide; the gap was later reduced, by repairs to 
the adjacent starlings, to twenty feet. The pas- 
sage of ships through the bridge became more 
and more difficult with the years. Very little 
was then known of the mechanism of bascule 
bridges of this size and weight, and the raising 
of the drawbridge soon put in peril the bell 
towers in which the hoisting cables were housed. 
It is not surprising that the drawbridge went 
gradually out of use and was replaced in 1577 
by a permanent roadway. 

The irregular line of the completed bridge, 
with arches not of uniform size, suggests that 














By courtesy of the Fishmongers’ Company 


Photo: Country Life 


Old London Bridge by Samuel Scott, a 
painting in Fishmongers’ Hall 


the building of each pier was done as a separate 
unit and as the money became available. Henry 
IT levied a tax on wool to help in the expense of 
the new bridge and other sources of revenue 
were not neglected.” 

The first houses to appear on the bridge are 
known to have been occupied when it was com- 
pleted in 1209, and no doubt these earliest of 
the many hundred property leases for the 
Bridge—administered subsequently by varying 
forms of commissioners known for convenience 
as the Bridge Estates—helped to pay for the 
construction. Before very long the bridge was 
completely built over and by 1358 shops had 
become a permanent feature.? There was very 
little planning, and buildings were put up with- 
out regard to the weight the arches would 

* This gave rise to the old saying that London 
Bridge was built on woolpacks. 

* These shops, mainly devoted to books and, 
strangely, the production of needles, must have been 
dark little places such as still exist on the Ponte 
Vecchio in Florence. John Howard, necklace maker 
at the “Hand and Beads” on London Bridge in 1735, 
advertises his wares by means of a small engraved 
plate. This is but one of very many such advertise- 


ments, issued by the shopowners on the Bridge, that 
have been preserved. 
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support; the structural overhang was held by 
thick wooden beams which served as buttresses. 
The collapse of houses and parts of the over- 
loaded bridge was frequent.* At the southern 
end was the great Gate House with its famous 
forecourt over which paraded through the 
years the captains and the kings of medieval 
England. Further north, and replacing the 
Drawbridge house, was built the famous 
“* Nonesuch House,” the glory of Tudor archi- 
tecture, “‘a beautiful and chargeable piece of 
worke ” as Stow calls it. It remained until 1758 
when all the houses were demolished. Beyond 
this there were more houses, renewed from 
time to time as fire or tempest destroyed them, 
or the section of the bridge on which they stood 
collapsed. With the years the appearance of 
the bridge changed. 
The early houses began by projecting their 
upper stories inwards until only a little of the 
sky could be seen, and this process soon deve- 


*It is to these incidents which were continuous 
throughout the history of the stone bridge, rather 
than to the dramatic exploit of Olaf on the earlier 
wooden bridge, that the jingle “‘ London Bridge 1s 
broken down ” is considered to refer. 
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loped into buildings that completely spanned 
the bridge, leaving a narrow tunnel for cart and 
foot traffic. Daylight emerged only through the 
gaps between each block of dwellings. No 
wonder the medieval bridge was referred to as 
an evil-smelling and dangerous locality, for 
the hautepas, as the upper parts of the twin 
houses were called, effectively prevented the 
entry of light or air. In 1758 it was at last 
accepted that the old houses were a dangerous 
anachronism, and they were all demolished. 
The road surface was widened to thirty-three 
feet, and footways six feet wide provided. 
Other changes had also been taking place since 
the death of Peter de Colechurch—the most 
important being that the river had become 
progressively embanked. This served to con- 
tain the volume of water, and to increase its 
depth in the area around the bridge, which in 
turn strengthened the force of both the natural 
and the tidal current and led to dangerous 
scouring. At the same time the size of the 
starlings increased with the repeated repairs 
necessitated partly by the scouring. It was an 
easy matter to drive additional piles around the 
perimeter of each starling and to bed-in stones 
set in hot pitch. A more serious encroachment 
on the free running of the stream came in the 
sixteenth century, when the current was em- 
ployed to drive wooden wheels housed in the 
two most southern arches. While the forces of 
nature were struggling to pass millions of 
gallons of water through the restricted arch- 
space, these wheels were used to grind corn, 
stored against a time of dearth, in the great 
Gate House. With a superb disregard for the 
dangers involved, two northern arches were in 
1582 similarly equipped to impede the stream 
for the purpose of pumping water to the Leaden 
hall conduits. Jealous of this amenity the people 
of Southwark demanded a supply of fresh water 
for domestic uses and in 1701 a further arch on 
the north side was adapted.® All these inroads 
into the natural tidal flow of the Thames could 
have but one result. 

The bridge originally spanned a stream 905 
feet in width, but the original starlings reduced 


_ ° The water was conveyed across the bridge by a 
Pipe which naturally leaked continuously and to 
avoid this wastage two more arches at the southern 
end were partially closed with wheels. 


The demolition of the old bridge, 1832, by 
4. Holland, R.A. 


By courtesy of the Fishmongers’ Company 


the length available to the tidal river to 503 feet 
and this was constantly decreasing as a result of 
hormal maintenance. At one time there were 
as few as 245 feet. In 1437 part of the fabric 
collapsed and the debris was left in the stream. 
In time the obstacle was accepted as a further 
hindrance to navigation and the ruins of the 
arch became known as the River Lock. Seven 
arches were at one period virtually out of action, 
being used as housings for water wheels. The 
navigable space for the free movement of the 
stream, and for such craft as dared the passage, 
was thus reduced to no more than 150 feet ! 
It was an incredible state of affairs that a noble 
river originally nearly 1,000 feet wide should 
be so tight-laced. Moreover, the Thames was 
not a “ wandering Scheldt or meandering Po,” 
but a virile river throbbing with a powerful tide. 
Twice daily this ebbed and flowed through 
narrow gaps, the ebb being powerfully rein- 
forced by the land water draining from the 
Thames valley. For only a matter of minutes at 
the actual turn of each tide could the passage 
through the arches be made on relatively still 
water. At all other times of the day and night 
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The ancient bridge (right) and its successor 


an incessant roar, to which the inhabitants of 
the houses on and around the bridge became 
inured, advertised the “‘ Mill Race,” as it was 
called. On the ebb with a full head of water 
the river dropped five feet from the west to the 
east side of the arches !| “‘ Shooting ” the bridge 
became a real danger. Medieval records are full 
of accounts of boats upset, smashed against the 
starlings, or sunk in collision with other craft. 
Thousands of lives were lost in the six centuries 
that these conditions endured. As the bridge 
took on the function of a weir, it became in- 
creasingly easy for ice to form in the pent stream 
above bridge. When this melted, lumps like 
great icebergs rode down, crashing into the 
piers and starlings, blocking the narrow arches 
and crushing boats in their path. The process 
was aided by the habit Londoners cherished for 
centuries of dumping frozen snow from the city 
streets into the river. Apart from the casualties 
produced by the drifting ice, great damage was 
caused to the fabric of the bridge. 

Many passengers, not anxious for a wetting, 
disembarked above the bridge and left the boat- 


man to shoot the arch as best he might. They 
re-embarked at Billingsgate in calmer water. 
Wolsey made a parade of the necessity, riding 
his mule in great state along the north bank. 
His master was made of sterner stuff. On his 
way to Greenwich Henry VIII took pleasure in 
the adventure, even when it meant the dis- 
comfiture of his retinue. The bridge records are 
full of incidents of drowning, and Stow’s 
account of Osborne the apprentice who dived 
into the raging stream to rescue his master’s 
daughter, whom he afterwards married, is too 
well known to repeat here. 

Reference has been made to the bridge as a 
bastion. Time after time it was put into a state 
of defence not only “ against the envy of less 
happier lands” but against insurrection at 
home and civil war. It served as a bloody battle- 
ground in the rising led by Jack Cade in 1450. 
The bridge was not only fought over with 
fluctuating success through one long night, but 
Cade’s action in firing the houses south of the 
drawbridge led to high casualties among the 
unfortunate occupants. Compared with Cade’s 
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sanguinary attempt to upset the constitution, 
the rebellion of Wyat in 1553 was a gentle- 
manly affair. Although he succeeded in making 
a reconnaissance of the bridge, Wyat was 
anxious not to spill blood, and he returned to 
his army in Southwark with the remark “ This 
place is too hot for us.” 

Having defied all attempts at capture, the 
bridge was used in accordance with the spirit 
of the times to bring home to its myriad users 
that “ treason doth never prosper.” The roof 
of the Gate House made a suitable grandstand 
where the heads of traitors could be displayed 
for public recognition. The noble head of 
William Wallace was the first to be put over 
the Gate House in 1304, and that of William 
Stayley, a victim of the Popish Plot of 1678, 
was the last. Such was the turn of the wheel of 
political fortune that men who rode one day 
over the bridge, “‘ beloved of the throne, riding 
cock-horse to parade,” might a few weeks 
later provide a fresh contingent of heads for 
the spiked poles above the Gate House. It was 
fitting that Jack Cade should have contributed 
his head to the show on the bridge, but the 
exhibition of those of the ““ Holy Maid of Kent” 
and the gentle Sir Thomas More shocked even 
the robust senses of the Tudor citizens. 

One further feature connected with the old 
bridge demands mention, and that is the 
sequence of “ frost fairs.” The complete freez- 
ing of the river in exceptionally hard winters 
laid open a new play- 
ground having com- 
mercial possibilities that 
were avidly seized by 
the Londoners. Oxen 
were roasted whole, 
pedlars’ booths sprang 
up, and more enduring 
souvenirs in the form of 
publications from a 
printing press set up on 
the ice remain to this 


which Christmas Day had ushered in. A wild 
scramble among the stallholders to salve their 
possessions from the crumbling ice was only 
prevented from becoming a tragedy by a timely 
return to lower temperatures. 

The total removal of the houses and the 
widening which took place in 1758 put off for a 
while the inevitable end. In spite of an obstinate 
sentiment which declared that the removal of 
this medieval monument would alter the course 
of the river, and lead to severe floods and 
damage to shipping, the days of the old bridge 
were numbered.® Money had been poured out 
in restoring and patching the arches and piers. 
Little of the original stone work was now left 
above water. In 1823 an Act for the Rebuilding 
of London Bridge was passed. John Rennie’s 
design was accepted and work began in 1825 on 
the present bridge, 100 feet above stream of the 
old bridge. In 1831 London Bridge as it is 
known today was opened, and the following 
year saw the final demolition of the work of 
Peter de Colechurch. 

There was a rather pathetic epilogue to the 
history of this noble bridge. In 1921 an excava- 
tion for new buildings uncovered the remains 
of the old second arch from the north end. An 
attempt was made to remove the stones, with 
the object of rebuilding the arch at the Wembley 
Exhibition in 1924, but this failed for lack of 
funds. Incorporated in several London build- 
ings are railings and hago pry from the old 

— bridge, but if a relic is 
wanted, one must peer 
from the deck of a tug 
when the tide is low. 
If there is a strong sun 
striking through the 
water, the stumps of 
the old starlings may be 
seen still in the river 
bed. 


® Nathaniel Gould in 
his “‘ Historical Notice of 











day. They commemor- 
ate in particular the last 
great freeze-up of 1813- 
14. It must have been 
an amusing time for the 
spectators on the bridge 
when a partial thaw on 
January 21st, 1740, in- 
terrupted the hard frost 








Trade card of one of London 
Bridge’s many shopkeepers, 
c. 1750 








Breeches MakerLeather Seller 

& GLOVE f Old London 

at bed yn oft ide & Glove, Bridge and its starlings the 

on LONDON-BRIDGE, 
Facing g Tooly Street, 

Sells all, oY ae Prteches Leather'y loved 

Gretad atTeeasonable tated From “Old London Bridge” by 


the Commercial Docks ” 
written in 1844 confirms 
that the opposite did in 
fact happen—“ high tides 
caused considerable dam- 
age by the overflow of the 
banks, but since the taking 





tides are less variable and 
damages by overflow have 
entirely ceased.” 








Gordon Home. Bodley Head 1931 
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The Torpedo 
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By courtesy of the Imperial War Museum 
Naval officers did not approve of these “‘ infernal machines” ; the explosion 

of the Dorothea off Ramsgate, 1804 


By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


“* WT IS ASTOUNDING TO ME,” wrote Sir John attempts of David Bushnell, who tried in the 
[Fister when he became First Sea Lordin War of American Independence to sink two 
1904, ““ how the very best amongst us fail British ships by affixing mines to their bottoms, 

to realize the vast impending revolution in naval Robert Fulton may be called the inventor of 
warfare and naval strategy that the submarine the torpedo, as he was of the submarine. In 
will accomplish.” Exactly a century earlier _ justification of these revolutionary weapons he 
another great admiral, Lord St. Vincent, argued that, since war was responsible for the 
called Pitt “‘ the greatest fool that ever existed ” poverty of nations and that since navies (par- 
because he was encouraging the inventor Fulton ticularly the British) were the instruments of 
to develop “‘a mode of warfare which those __ tyranny, it was the duty of an American demo- 
who commanded the seas did not want and crat to discover “a system which must of 
which, if successful, would deprive them of it ” necessity sweep all military marines from the 
—a prophecy that nearly came true in 1917, ocean, by giving the weaker maritime powers 
when the new pattern of warfare which still advantages over the stronger which the strong 


persists appeared in the German U-boat cannot prevent.” Memories of the recent 
campaign, unrestricted by any of the rules of _ Battle of the Atlantic suggest that he was nearly 
war. right. 

The main armament of the submarine is, of With such ideas in mind, Fulton sold his 


course, the torpedo, which Fulton so named on services to Revolutionary France and in 1801 
the analogy of the torpedinidae or electric ray invented the Nautilus “‘ plunging boat,” which 
fish. If we can discount the unsuccessful § submerged successfully in the Seine and might 
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have proved as revolutionary a weapon as her 
atomic successor of the same name had not 
Napolcon lost interest in the matter. After the 
Peace of Amiens, Fulton was persuaded to 
transfer himself to this country, where he 
resided under the name of “ Francis” and 
developed his “curiosities” (as they were 
called for security reasons) under official 
patronage. Recently discovered documents 
suggest that he built the first English submarine 
at Lymington, but his main interest lay in the 
development of torpedoes and floating mines— 
“carcasses” or “‘ catamarans,” as they were 
variously called. In 1804, several attempts were 
made to destroy Napoleon’s invasion flotillas 
with these weapons. The most useful type 
consisted of two copper cylinders, each measur- 
ing eighteen feet long and carrying forty barrels 
of powder, attached to cork floats by a sweep 
rope. When the clockwork firing mechanism 
had been set in motion, these torpedoes were 
floated down on an enemy vessel by the tide. 
The floats were connected by a wooden seat on 
which sat a man clothed in black and wearing 
a mask to avoid detection at night. Lord Keith 
and the other naval officers who supervised the 
use of these “‘ infernal machines ” by no means 
approved of such methods of waging war, 
though their efficacy was demonstrated before 














Submarine of 1881, guided 
by paddles and carrying 
two torpedoes. Inset, an 
early periscope 

By courtesy of the Imperial War 


Museum 
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Pitt and others when a stationary brig was 
blown up off Ramsgate. Let us hope, wrote one 
of the lieutenants, “‘ that in future wars the 
nation will evince a more chivalric spirit and 
abandon for ever a system which, to all generous 
minds, must ever appear mean as well as das- 
tardly.” To those brought up to a regulated 
system of warfare such methods seemed even 
more dastardly when, in 1813, Fulton (now 
employed by the U.S. Navy) tried unsuccess- 
fully to blow up British warships by the same 
means. 

After his death, no important development 
was made in either the torpedo or the submarine 
for half a century. Even in the American Civil 
War the only torpedo in use was of the “‘ spar ” 
type—a charge fixed to the end of a long pole 
projecting from the bows of a boat. Both sides 
used this clumsy weapon, the Confederates 
succeeding in sinking a ship for the first time 
in action when the steam submarine David 
torpedoed the Housatonic. Unfortunately, for 
the little David, she ran into the hole made by 
her torpedo and went down with the enemy 
ship. 

The revolution in torpedo design occurred 
when Robert Whitehead, manager of an 
engineering works at Fiume, was approached 
by an Austrian naval officer to design an auto- 
mobile torpedo powered by compressed air 
and shaped like a fish. In fundamental prin- 
ciples the modern torpedo is the same as 
Whitehead’s “ fish ” type of 1868. All nations 
bought the patent, the British being the first to 
use it when the Shah fired a torpedo at the 
Peruvian rebel ship Huascar in 1877. 

Because of the difficulty of using tubes 











By courtesy of the editors of * 
ROBERT FULTON, 1765-1815; his ‘“‘ plunging boat” 
attracted the attention of Napoleon 
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under water and, indeed, of providing motive 
power for a submarine at all, torpedoes were 
launched from the decks of surface vessels, as 
in many instances they still are. Small motor 
torpedo boats thus came into existence, to 
combat which the torpedo boat destroyer was 
developed by the British in the Havock and 
Hornet of 1893. It is remarkable to see how the 
destroyer itself has since turned into the vessel 
which it was invented to destroy. 

If Whitehead produced the first feasible 
torpedo, it was an American officer who trans- 
formed what used to be oddly called an “ un- 
controlled ” weapon into a guided weapon by 
fitting a gyroscope. Just as the American Navy 
has the oldest torpedo research station, so it has 
the longest tradition of submarines, if not of 
submarine warfare. The Holland boat, origin- 
ally designed on the analogy of the Whitehead 
torpedo by a New York Irishman financed by 
the Fenian Society, had developed by 1901 into 
what its inventor rightly called “a sea devil 
against which no means we possess at present 
can prevail.” Both the American and British 
navies bought the design, though there was 
something suspiciously wrong about the plans 
sold to Britain, since the first boat to be built 
over here capsized as soon as she was launched. 
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These little boats, however, each carrying two 
torpedoes and manned by only three men, 
caused such a sensation in naval manoeuvres 
that they converted Admiral Fisher into an 
enthusiastic and powerful supporter of the 
submarine service. At a time when most 
admirals pooh-poohed the invention and called 
submariners pirates (thus originating the 
custom of hoisting a skull-and-crossbones flag), 
“ Fisher’s toys ’’ attracted the services of many 
of the outstanding junior officers of that 
generation. But even so imaginative a thinker 
as H. G. Wells could see no future in the sub- 
marine. In his view, it could only be used in 
shallow waters and “ will simply be an added 
power in the hands of the nation that is pre- 
dominant at sea.” Exactly the reverse proved 
to be the case. Few people understood in 1914 
that, from a strategic point of view, the indus- 
trialization of these islands and the consequent 
dependence of the inhabitants on imported food 
and raw materials was the worst thing that ever 
happened in British history. Britain was im- 
measurably more vulnerable at the time when 
the Germans developed the long range, Diesel- 
powered U-boat than she was in Fulton’s day. 
Yet naval power was still thought of in terms 
of the all-big-gun battleship: in the age of the 
Dreadnought all senior officers—Jellicoe, Beatty 
Fisher himself—were gunnery officers. 
Within a few weeks of the outbreak of war, 
it became clear that the submarine weapons of 
the mine and the torpedo were the most danger- 
ous of all means of making war. The fleet base 
at Scapa was temporarily rendered untenable; 
three cruisers were sunk in the straits of Dover 
with heavy loss of life; in 1915 the appearance 
of long range U-boats off the Dardanelles neces- 
sitated the withdrawal of battleship support 
to the army landings, and the sinking of the 
Lusitania shocked world opinion into recog- 
nizing that a revolution in warfare had been 
brought about by the torpedo. In the long per- 
spective of naval history the battle of Jutland, 
fought in May 1916, ends the period begun at 
the Armada of the primacy of the gun. Even 
so, in this last big gun battle of history, the 
torpedo played a part: the fear of this weapon 
—hitherto untried in a fleet action—compelled 
Jellicoe to adopt defensive tactics since, as 
Churchill said, he could not afford to lose the 
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war in an afternoon. Some eighty torpedoes 
were fired by each side on that occasion, 
curiously enough none by submarines, and it 
was the British who sank three enemy ships by 
this means, while the Germans only scored one 
minor hit. 

The traditional British naval strategy has 
been the blockade, whether military or eco- 
nomic. Submarine weapons now rendered this 
impossible except at long range, but as the 
stranglehold of the economic blockade began 
to tighten round Germany the enemy found in 
the submarine the weapon with which to turn 
the tables on the British. Scheer, the admiral 
responsible for the new type of U-boat cam- 
paign, puts it thus in his memoirs— 


‘* Germany was in possession of a weapon 
which would render the English fleet ineffective, 
and was capable of upsetting England’s whole 
plan of starving us out. It was only when the 
effectiveness of these U-boats had proved to be 
far beyond all expectations that it became clear 
that the U-boat could attain such importance as 
a weapon in naval warfare.”’ 


So it was that a new pattern of warfare based 
upon the torpedo came into existence with the 
unrestricted submarine campaign which opened 
in February 1917. The guerre de course, or 
commerce destruction by privateers, was an 
old means of waging war by the weaker naval 
power, but the submarine 
with its nineteen-foot long 
torpedoes, having a range 
of 11,000 yards, now 
proved infinitely more des- 
tructive and difficult to 
combat. Before depth 
charges were supplied on 
a big scale in the summer 
of 1917, the torpedo had 
very nearly defeated the 
British war effort. 

As a result of this ex- 
perience, Britain pressed 
for the abolition of the sub- 
marine at the Washington 
Conference in 1922. No 
other nation would agree, 
though the United States 





changed her attitude at the London Conference 
eight years later, nor has a new weapon ever 
been permanently abolished in the history of 
warfare. The smaller navies insisted on retain- 
ing it on the specious excuse that it was a 
defensive weapon. Thus France built the huge 
29,000-ton Surcouf, armed with fourteen 
torpedo tubes, and Japan developed not only 
the aircraft-carrying submarine but that pecu- 
liarly horrible weapon—the human controlled 
torpedo, on which the operator invariably 
perished. Fortunately, anti-submarine devices 
developed almost as rapidly—indeed, the Asdic 
locating invention was regarded with such 
complacency by the Admiralty that it was a 
contributory reason for that most asinine of all 
the events during the period of “‘ appeasement ” 
—the Anglo-German naval! pact of 1935. 

This is not the place to describe the startling 
developments of the acoustic or “ homing ~* 
torpedo in the Second World War, but it is 
worth recalling that it was a weapon used in 
both world wars not only by submarines and 
surface vessels but by aircraft. In this mode 
of attack Britain took the lead when a Sopwith 
biplane and a Short seaplane were fitted with 
torpedoes in 1913. That such aircraft were not 
sufficiently developed between the wars was 
largely due to the fact that the fusion between 
the naval air service and the R.A.F. denied the 
Navy the specialized type 
of aircraft required under 
the new conditions of war- 
fare. The prophecy made 
by Admiral Sir Percy Scott 
on the eve of the First 
World War was fulfilled in 
the Second: “ Submarines 
and aeroplanes have en- 
tirely revolutionized naval 
warfare. .. . As the motor 
vehicle has driven the 
horse from the road, so 
has the submarine driven 
the battleship from the 
sea.” It was a great gun- 
nery officer who thus 
saluted the appearance of 
the newest and deadliest 
weapon ever used at sea. 


By courtesy of the Imperial War Museum 
ADMIRAL FISHER was “‘ astounded”; bust by Epstein 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘ THE IRISH QUESTION 
IR, 

Mr. Blake in his article on the Curragh incident 
in your June issue declares that “‘ It still remains a 
puzzle why the Government refused to exclude 
Ulster from the provision of the Home Rule Bill.” 
Surely this is a somewhat remarkable statement, in 
view of the fact that Asquith spent a great deal of 
time devising schemes by which Ulster could be 
excluded without destroying the effectiveness of the 
Liberals’ policy ? 

In 1913 Asquith proposed that the northern 
counties should decide individually whether they 
would accept Home Rule or not. The following year 
he produced a scheme by which Ulster could vote its 
exclusion for a period of six years. Not only this, but 
he patiently attempted to arrive at some agreement 
over the boundary question. This does not strike one 
as being the action of “‘a majority using its legal 
position in order to impose measures which are 
genuinely abhorrent to a minority.” 

It was the Unionists who wrecked Asquith’s ideas 
by rejecting them out of hand. That Bonar Law and 
his followers did not want agreement is proved by the 
fact that, although they were willing to hold a con- 
ference with Asquith on the issue, they refused to 
allow either Carson or Redmond to take part, thereby 
making any talks quite unreal. 

As for Mr. Blake’s “‘ puzzle ”’, this is surely to be 
explained quite easily. The Liberals had passed 
Home Rule at last, after thirty years of failure and 
bitterness. For all Asquith knew, this might be the 
last chance his party would have to fulfil what he 
virtually regarded as a divine mission, the pacification 
of Ireland. In this belief he was probably correct. 
But for the war, the Liberals would have almost 
certainly been defeated in the 1915 elections. Given 
that Home Rule was the only answer to the problem, 
then total Home Rule with no exclusion was the ideal 
to be aimed at. Asquith and many Liberals wanted 
to dispose of the Irish question once and for all. It was 
the Unionists who clung to it as a stick with which 
to beat their opponents. Of course it is true that 
Asquith’s attempts to secure the whole bill and 
nothing but the bill, so far as was practicable, were 
partly due to his belief that Civil War in Ireland was 
only a remote possibility, because, he said: “‘ Four 
fifths of the Irish with the support of a substantial 
British majority . . . will be content with nothing less 
than a subordinate legislature.” But though he may 
have not been always sound in his analysis of the 
situation, his aims were sound enough. He and the 
Liberals who supported him were the representatives 
of sanity as opposed to the lunatics (there is no other 
word for them) like Carson and Bonar Law on the 
one hand and the I.R.B. on the other. 

Yours, etc., 
S. C. NEWTON, 
New College, Oxford. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
SIR 
I am much interested in Mr. Whitridge’s paper on 
the Monroe Doctrine in your June issue, particularly 
by what is said (p. 379) about this doctrine “‘ having 
really grown out of the question of Russian claims on 
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the north-west coast of the Pacific.””> The orthodox 
notion that President Monroe’s famous message of 
1823 originated in the American Government’s desire 
to exclude European intervention against the in- 
dependence of the recently liberated Spanish colonies 
of South America seems to be pushed aside. 

I have observed that this version about the Russian 
origin of American ill-feeling at that time has lately 
cropped up on various occasions. No corroboration, 
however, has as yet been offered. Does the new 
version perhaps form an implementation of the 
** cold war ” of American-Russian dissension at the 
present time, rather than an historical reality ? 

The facts, as one sees them, are that about 1820 
American-Russian relations did not present any cause 
for international irritation. Tendencies of Russian 
extension southwards from Alaska had indeed existed 
in the beginning of that period. Their personal 
exponent, Rezanov, however, died in 1807. More- 
over, the nations prominently entertaining territorial 
claims on the Pacific coast were at that time Great 
Britain and Spain; and if about 1820 American 
leaders were already desirous to peg out their claims 
on that still very vaguely divided part of the world, 
they had to look at other competitors than Russia. 

An imperial ukase of 1821 did envisage exclusive 
navigation rights in the Behring Straits and Pacific 
coastal waters; but here British interests were as 
much involved as American, and the whole matter 
was entirely settled by amicable negotiations in 1824 
and 1825 through treaties, whereby excessive Russian 
demands were relinquished and the boundary of 
Russian possessions permanently fixed. It was con- 
stantly made clear that “among the Powers of 
Europe, Russia was one with whom the United States 
entertained the most friendly and mutually bene- 
ficial intercourse’ (Observations of Secretary of 
State John Quincy Adams, November 25th, 1823) 
and emphatically stated that “‘ it was the earnest wish 
of the President that they should so continue.” 

The whole picture therefore fails completely to 
offer any reason for modifying the current view of 
the origin of the Monroe Doctrine, and any proof 
of precarious American-Russian relations explaining 
its generation is still in abeyance. 

Yours, etc., 
Dr. J. A. VAN HAMEL, 
Baarn (Holland). 


[In answer to our correspondent we quote from 
Russia in California by George Edinger, History 
Today, November 1951: “ The death of Nicolai 
Rezanov did not bring to an end Russia’s designs 
on California. . . . In February 1811, the frigate 
Cherikoff, commanded by Captain Kuskov, set 
out to find a site for Russia’s first Californian 
colony. . . . By 1824 Russia was master of North 
California both in law and fact.”—Ebs.] 


FRANCE AND THE RHINELAND 
SIR 
The letter from Miss F. M. Johnson on the subject 
of the Rhineland is a defence of French apathy to 
Hitler’s aggressive intentions with which I cannot 
agree. 


(Correspondence continued on page 562) 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Lottery-drawing, from an engraving by Rowlandson and Pugin 


First introduced by Queen Elizabeth I, State Lotteries were a “ regular 
feature of English government finance.” from the end of the seventeenth 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


By PENRY WILLIAMS 


Premium Bonds, which the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer proposes to launch, it seems 
to have been generally forgotten that State 
Lotteries are no new invention in England. For 
one hundred and thirty-two years, from 1694 
until 1826, they were a regular feature of English 
government finance; and for many years before 


IP: THE ARGUMENTS OVER THE MORALITY of the 
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that time public lotteries had been encouraged 
by the State. Indeed, the first recorded English 
lottery was promoted by Elizabeth I in 1566 
for repairing the harbours of the country; it 
failed sadly and only one-twelfth of the tickets 
were bought. The prizes were correspondingly 
reduced, the lavish first prize of £5,000 sinking 
to a paltry £416 13s. 4d., “ which,” said the 








Queen’s proclamation, “ is the just twelfth part 
of five thousand pounds.” This failure for 
some time discouraged any further enthusiasm 
for lotteries, but a few were held later in the 
reign and more after James I’s accession. The 
most important was a series of lotteries to raise 
money for colonizing Virginia. 

Under the weight of Puritan disapproval, 
lotteries were almost completely suppressed 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate; 
they multiplied rapidly, however, when Charles 
II was restored to the throne. Gambling, like 
other pleasures, was uninhibited at his court, 
and the habits of the court infected the upper 
classes of the nation. Lotteries were launched 
for such public enterprises as “‘ the better en- 
couragement for the enabling of all men of 
ingenuity to build busses or fishing vessels,” 
and for such private needs as “‘ the great wants 
and exigencies ” of impoverished Loyal Officers. 
They were authorized for particular purposes 
only by Proclamations or by Letters Patent. 
It is in the reign of William III that the true 
State Lottery appears, sanctioned by Parlia- 





By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Lottery card, from the Banks Collection 


ment and designed to augment the general 
resources of the Exchequer. 

These lotteries were the government’s 
response to the demands of foreign war. The 
ministers of William III employed a number of 
devices for raising revenue and for encouraging 
loans. Recognizing that the gambling habits 
of the propertied classes could be drawn to an 
attractive bait, they launched a Tontine annuity 
in 1693, under which the subscribers were, in 
effect, gambling on their own longevity; for, 
as each contributor died, his annuity was 
divided among the survivors. In the following 
year Charles Montague, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, floated the first State Lottery Loan 
in England, the Million Adventure of 1694. 

Duties of £140,000 were raised upon salt and 
beer in order to pay for a loan of £1,000,000. 
Contributors to the loan were offered annuities 
of 10 per cent for sixteen years, and, in addition, 
£40,000 was distributed yearly in 2,500 prizes. 
Unlike the prizes now offered by Mr. Macmil- 
lan, these were not lump sums but annual 
incomes for the term of sixteen years, ranging 
from £1,000 to £10 per annum. 

Tickets were sold by books in three per- 
forated pieces; one piece was retained by the 
subscriber (or the “ Adventurer” as he was 
called), one piece was kept in the book as a 
check, and the third “ carefully rolled up and 
made fast with thread or silk” and put into a 
box marked A. A second set of tickets was 
prepared, 97,500 being blank and 2,500 being 
“* fortunate” ; these were placed in a box marked 
B. On the day appointed both boxes were 
brought into the Guildhall, when two “ in- 
different and fit persons ” drew tickets from 
each box in turn. This continued to be the 
general method of conducting lotteries until 
they were abolished in 1826, although the sale 
of tickets was later handed over to contractors. 

The lottery of 1694 was well subscribed, 
but it soon ran into difficulties when the salt 
and beer duties fell below the expected amount. 
Eventually the duties rose sufficiently for the 
annuities to be paid in full, but public con- 
fidence in the lottery had been undermined. 
This, together with the mean rate of interest 
offered, probably accounts for the disastrous 
failure of the next lottery loan, in 1697, when 
only 1,763 of the 140,000 tickets were sold. 

















“* The Ticket a Blank, or the Clouds 
of Despair” 


This rebuff discouraged the government from 
further lotteries for thirteen years, but in 1710 
Queen Anne’s ministers raised a loan of 
£1,500,000 by selling 150,000 tickets at {10 
each. Annuities of 7 per cent were paid for 
32 years with 3,750 prizes. Six more lotteries 
followed in quick succession in the remaining 
four years of the reign; and, despite the efforts 
of the Whigs to “ discourage and say “tis a 
cheat,” these lotteries were so successful that 
tickets became exceedingly difficult to buy. 
From this point the government lottery never 
looked back, and it was regularly used by 
eighteenth-century ministers. 

In 1755, however, a new experiment was 
tried of using the lottery not merely to en- 
courage loans but actually to bring revenue into 
the Exchequer. Ten thousand tickets were sold 
at {10 each, and £90,000 worth of stock was 
distributed in the form of prizes. The remain- 
ing £10,000, less the expenses of running the 
lottery, went to the Exchequer as profit. A 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
‘** The Lottery Ticket, or the Sunshine 
of Hope” 


Late eighteenth-century mezzotints 


second and similar attempt at profit-making 
was unsuccessful in 1757, and for some years 
the government dropped the scheme. From 
1769 until 1826, however, lotteries were 
regularly held for the raising of revenue; at 
first they ran concurrently with the loan- 
lotteries, but after the end of the American 
War of Independence the revenue-lotteries 
alone remained. 

After 1699 the government did its best to 
preserve for itself a monopoly in the lotteries. 
An Act of that year suppressed the “ mis- 
chievous and unlawful games called Lotteries” ; 
and when the government again launched its 
own scheme in 1710, all imitations were for- 
bidden. Nevertheless, the ingenuity of gam- 


blers soon discovered ways of evading this 
legislation. A man could gamble on the state 
lottery without necessarily buying a ticket in it, 
for there were countless ways in which side- 
bets, large and small, could be placed at 
gambling-houses on the results of the govern- 





JOHN BULL’S LAMENT. 
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By courtesy of the London Librar 


John Bull laments the passing of lotteries, 1826 


ment’s draw. The whole process was known, 
euphemistically, as “‘ insuring,” although it had, 
of course, nothing to do with insurance proper; 
but euphemism and gambling go together, as 
the Football Pool promoters remind us when 
they talk of “ investing.” 

Undoubtedly the system of “ insuring,” 
with its advertisements or “ puffs,” led many 
of the poorer classes to bet more heavily than 
they could afford. “ Servants, mechanics, 
labourers . . . ,” said the grand jury at the Old 
Bailey, “ from a state of cheerful independence, 
have been reduced to misery in the extreme.” 
Such protests led to various attacks upon 
insurances and their attendant evils; they led 
also to a campaign against the Lottery itself. 
A Select Committee, appointed in 1808 to dis- 
cover ways of preventing abuses in the lottery, 
reported, rather joyfully, that its task was 
impossible, since “the foundation of the 
Lottery is so radically vicious ” that it cannot 


be divested of “the Evils and Calamities of 
which it has hitherto proved so baneful a 
course.” 

For the next fifteen years attack after attack 
was directed against the lottery. Two small, 
powerful, argumentative, and high-minded 
groups united to propose its abolition: Evange- 
licals, under Whitbread and Wilberforce, were 
supported by Samuel Romilly, law-reformer, 
deist, and disciple of the Italian reformer, 
Beccaria. Whitbread “ believed that there was 
no sin pointed at in the Decalogue which was 
not encouraged by the lottery ”; and certainly 
the Select Committee had listed a long enough 
array of its evil results: “‘ by the effects of the 
Lottery . . . idleness, dissipation, and poverty 
are increased, the most sacred and confidential 
trusts are betrayed, domestic comfort is des- 
troyed, madness often created, crimes, sub- 
jecting the perpetrators of them to death, are 
committed, and even suicide itself is produced.” 
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Besides these evils the lottery had, according 
to its opponents, other ill consequences. It 
provided wealth, not as the reward of industry 
or merit, but as the result of good fortune. 
Nothing could be worse for a commercial and 
industrial nation ! For, “‘ by a spirit of specula- 
tion . . . the mind is misled from those habits 
of continued industry which insure the acquisi- 
tion of comfort and independence to delusive 
dreams of sudden and enormous wealth.” The 
practical temper of Evangelicalism had con- 
veniently united economic and moral arguments 
against the lottery. 

In Parliament the reformers concentrated 
their attack upon the scruples of Nicholas 
Vansittart, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Serious, pious, progressive, Vansittart was an 
easy target, and W. H. Lyttelton, the most 
vociferous of the lottery’s opponents, did not 
hesitate to make him uncomfortable. Typical 
of this campaign was the mock epitaph upon 
Vansittart which Lyttelton produced in the 
Commons: 


** Here lies the right hon. Nicholas Vansittart, 
once chancellor of the exchequer; the patron of 
bible societies; the builder of churches; a friend 
to the education of the poor, an encourager of 
Savings Banks, and—a supporter of lotteries ! ” 


Naturally, Vansittart was JOY. 
A Ticket in the Lottery, 


a feeble champion of the 
lottery. In its defence he 
could only say that he “ re- 
gretted the necessity of 
resorting to this plan of 
finance.” It was left to 
Canning to develop the real 
arguments in its favour. The 
practice of suppressing taxes 
without suggesting alterna- 
tives could only lead, said 
Canning, to catastrophe: all 
taxes were evil, “taxes 
always bore hard on the 
people,” but the lottery was 
no worse than others, and it 


Lucky and lovely: the Pleasures 


of Hope What pleasure in the human breast 
Eqaals making others blest >— 





brought in £300,000 per annum. To abolish 
taxes one by one, as the reformers seemed to 
want, “ would be to wander in the dark.” 

These arguments of practical necessity pre- 
vailed for a time, but it was clear that the 
lottery could not long survive. With the 
appointment of Frederick Robinson, better 
known as “ Goody ” Goderich, to the Chancel- 
lorship of the Exchequer, the last lottery bill 
was introduced, providing for the final draw to 
be held in 1826. In order to encourage the 
widest possible sale of tickets, the lottery pro- 
moters devised dramatic publicity. A great 
procession was held, with men in scarlet and 
gold liveries, a carriage representing a lottery 
wheel, and boards proclaiming that “ All 
Lotteries end on Tuesday next.” To these 
spectacles, Bish, the most energetic of the 
lottery contractors, added a manifesto in the 
hope of reprieving his business. William Pitt, 
he claimed, would never have allowed the sup- 
pression of the lottery, “the continuing of 
which would have enabled him to let the 
labourer drink his humble beverage at a reduced 
price.” ‘‘ But,” said Bish with sarcastic resigna- 
tion, “ we live in other times—in the age of 
improvement.” 

He was quite right. Lotteries had flourished 
in England after the defeat 
of Puritanism; they had 
been adopted by the State 
when Anglicanism domin- 
ated the political nation; 
they came to an end when 
nonconformists, § Evange- 
licals, and radicals became 
a power in Parliament. The 
lifetime of the State lottery 
marks off the supremacy of 
the Anglican upper classes 
from the austere, high- 
minded, improving régimes 
of seventeenth - century 
Puritans and _ nineteenth- 
century reformers. 


LUCINDA LOVELY. 


By courtesy of the London Library 








CORRESPONDENCE—continued 


. The writer correctly stated that the French Service 
chiefs advised against military action, but so also did 
Hitler’s military advisers, who realized the relative 
weakness of the German army at that time com- 
pared to the French. If the French had stood their 
ground, they could have called upon military aid 
from the signatories of both the Treaties of Versailles 
and Locarno who were bound expressly for such a 
possible development. 

The writer stresses the point that Germany could 
not be expected to remain in the position to which 
she was relegated in 1919. Not only, however, was 
the safety of France dependent on this position but 
also she could not honour her obligations to Czecho- 
slovakia if Germany occupied the Rhineland and 
built, as she intended and completed, the Western 
Wall. The French Foreign Minister, M. Flandin, 
recognized this at the time, but that did not move 
France out of her lethargy. 

Lastly the writer praises France for avoiding 
causing a major war. Far from avoiding a war I 
.consider the French action to have been one of the 
ultimate causes of the Second World War. France 
at the time possessed undoubted military supremacy 
and Hitler was acting in direct contravention to 
German military advice. Had France stood by her 
Treaty rights, as her safety and obligations com- 
manded, Hitler would have withdrawn without 
bloodshed, under pressure from his Service chiefs, 
an action which, through its check to his prestige, 
may have caused his downfall, a great step towards 
peace. 

Yours, etc., 
CLIVE HARRISON, 
Felsted, Essex. 


NUMISMATICS AT OXFORD 
SIR, 

My attention has been drawn to Dr. Seltman’s 
review on pp. 430 and 431 of the June issue of 
History Today, in which he states that “‘ Greek coins 
seem rather to have fallen out of favour at Oxford.” 

I know that editors are not responsible for what 
their reviewers write, but it does seem rather strange 
that he, as a very well-known Greek numismatist, 
should not be aware of the constant teaching of 
Greek numismatics that takes place every term in 
Oxford, most notably at the hands of Dr. E. S. G. 
Robinson, lately Keeper of Coins at the British 
Museum. I should feel sorry if (whatever the im- 
plications of his remark might seem to be to the public 
at large) he himself remained unaware of the facts. 

Yours, etc., 
C. H. V. SUTHERLAND, 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Dr. Seltman writes: 


Since my retirement five years ago I have lost 
touch with matters relating to numismatic teaching, 
therefore my sincere thanks are due to Dr. Sutherland 
for correcting my mistaken impression. I had no 
idea that Oxford undergraduates can have the good 
fortune of beiag taught by Dr. Robinson himself. 
Cambridge men are not so lucky. Here following on 
my retirement, Greek coinage as a required subject 
has actually been removed from the archaeological 
group of the Classical Tripos. But we are not 
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entirely deprived since the subject is taught in the 
Theological Faculty, and classical students can learn 
from lectures there. 


- ~maeamenataa S OF THE MERCENARIES 
IR, 

Referring to Mr. Chamberlin’s paper, “ The 
English Mercenary Companies in Italy,” in your 
May issue, the following item may be of some 
interest. 

There are two sixteenth-century pedigrees of 
the ancient Essex family of Coggeshall, both appear 
to be unreliable, with numerous errors and at variance 
with each other. One (Add. Mss. 19124, fols. 13-15) 
states that Sir Henry de Coggeshall; living 1319, 
died 1394, married “‘ H. daughter and heir of Sir 
John Hawkwood.” The other, in the Visitation of 
Essex 1558, states that Sir William Coggeshall, 4 
Henry VI, married Mary, daughter and heir of Sir 
John Hawkwood. It is worthy of notice that each 
states the marriage of a daughter of Sir John Hawk- 
wood with a Coggeshall. The eldest line of the 
Coggeshalls ended in heiresses in the fifteenth century, 
but various cadet lines long flourished in Essex and 
Suffolk. In the reign of Elizabeth, John Coggeshall 
gentleman and clothier held Monchensies House, a 
capital messuage in the manor of Stanstead in 
Halstead. He belonged to a branch long settled at 
Gosfield and Hundon. He founded the almshouse at 
Halstead and dying in 1601 he directed that he be 
buried in Halstead Church “ with a suitable monu- 
ment or brass with his arms graven thereon.” His 
grandson of the same name, gentleman and merchant 
of Sibel Headingham, emigrated to New England 
in 1632 and was an early Deputy from Boston to the 
Massachusetts General Court 1634-37; siding with 
Mistress Anne Hutchinson in the Antinomian con- 
troversy in 1637 he was disarmed and disfranchised 
by the ministerial party. Going to Rhode Island, he 
was one of the chief founders of Newport in that 
Colony in 1639, where he owned a large estate, and 
died President of the Colony in 1647. His descend- 
ants were prominent in Newport in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. His son John was General 
Treasurer, General Recorder and Deputy Governor 
of Rhode Island. The writer would be glad to learn 
if the family still exists in its ancestral county of 
Essex. 

Yours, etc., 
G. ANDREWS MoRIARTY, F.S.A.; 
Ogunquit, Maine. 


> DE (or DE’ or DEI) MEDICI 
IR, 

There is a lack of uniformity in the spelling of the 
family name of these great medieval Despots. 
History Today has three different spellings in as 
many artictes. It is not of particular importance, 
but the Historical Association would perhaps be 
disposed to express an authoritative opinion on the 
most appropriate form for English writers. 

Yours, etc., 
P. F. Piz, 
Uckfield, Sussex. 


[We believe that the customary Italian spelling is 
** de’,” though “dei” is correct. The French 
spelling is “‘ de Médicis” and the two French 
Queens of the family generally appear in our pages 
in that form.—EDs.] 


















Fortifications and War 
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Assyrian siege during the reign of Ashurnasipal III. Assault-troops paddle across a 
moat on inflated skins 


By T. H. McGUFFIE 


Decisive Battles of the World, only two of his 

fifteen examples, Syracuse and Orleans, are 
concerned with what may be called permanent 
fortifications. Temporary entrenchments and 
the tactical adaptation of natural features are 
common to all warfare; but, in view of the 
immense expenditure of time, labour and 
money laid out by mankind on constructing 
castles, forts, walls, citadels, towers and 
elaborate defensive works, it is surprising that 
decisive action occurred so rarely around or 
about them. Maiden Castle, Hadrian’s Wall, 
strong buildings like the Tower of London, 
Martello Towers and castles of all shapes and 
condition, from the gracious and splendid 
Arundel to ruins mouldering on lonely mounds, 
remind us in our own land of the works of 
our forbears. Abroad, even more remarkable 
evidences exist; the Great Wall of China, 
Carcassonne, the geometrical fortifications of 
Vauban and the vast subterranean galleries of 
the Maginot Line bear witness to man’s endless 
search for security behind devices meant to save 
him from physical contact with his enemies. 


E SIR EDWARD CREASY’S CLASSIC book, 


In the latest addition to the military litera- 
ture that deals with the decisive battles of the 
Western World, Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 
mentions only some seven instances, out of 
nearly sixty in all, up to Waterloo, of events 
that centre in the attack or defence of fortified 
places. This is not to say that many important 
battles have not been greatly influenced by the 
existence of specially designed and planned 
strongholds. Blenheim took place where it did 
because of the existence elsewhere of fortified 
lines and cities; the Plains of Abraham seemed 
to offer the only possible access to the well- 
guarded heart of Quebec; Valmy promised a 
way of avoiding artificial obstacles to the heart 
of France, just as did Sedan in later German 
thrusts. Much of the literature of war, and its 
tales of heroism and personal endurance, deal 
with the attack and defence of walled places. 
Troy, the geese of the Capitol, the great sieges 
of the Middle Ages and the Crusades, Clive at 
Arcot, the breaches of Ciudad Rodrigo and Bada- 
joz, Lucknow, Paris in 1870-71, the immense 
trench struggles of 1914-1918, Tobruk and 
Stalingrad have all provided immortal stories. 


By courte 


Late fourteenth-century siegz, showing bowmen and artillery 


In sieges, the soldier comes close to the 
civilian. Behind those walls the besieger feels 


a hostile presence; he cannot escape from the 
knowledge that, besides the official foe, wearing 
the enemy’s badge or uniform, the whole civil 
background is ranged against him. Very often 
a successful assault on a walled town has been 
followed by a breakdown of discipline, even in 
the most perfectly controlled armies. Soldiers, 
who in pitched fields have shown and exchanged 
courtesies with chivalrous enemies, have killed, 
burnt, raped and committed sacrilege after 
storm, sometimes with their leaders’ tacit or 
explicit permission. Limoges, Drogheda and 
Badajoz spring to the mind in English annals, 
and can be paralleled in the records of every 
race and period. The tall battlemented tower, 
the walled city with its gates and towering keep, 
the far-stretching defences with hard outward- 
looking face, are as strongly symbolic as any 
altar or carved shrine; they stand for the visible 
presence of values to be protected against 
assault. To the defender, they are limits that 
must be maintained, while to those outside they 
signify a barrier that must be overthrown and 
possessed. 


Not until the nineteenth century did the 
general use of rifled cannon and small arms 
begin to alter the scale on which siege opera- 
tions were conducted. Before then, the 
principal changes in methods of defending and 
attacking fortified places were brought about by 
the introduction of gunpowder into Europe 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In pre-classical, classical and medieval times, 
the general principles of siege-warfare were 
almost identical. There were curtain walls, 
water obstacles, strong towers and defended 
gateways, with earthworks to deflect assaults 
into channels where they could be favourably 
met. Places of refuge were arranged, so that an 
attacker might be forced to mount fresh thrusts 
every time he had managed to overcome 
another obstacle, until at last he arrived at the 
toughest place of all. Battlements and narrow 
windows and slits gave protection to the 
defenders’ archers, spearmen and _ slingers; 
arbalests, trébuchets, mangonels and catapults 
were mounted to annoy those of the besiegers; 
boiling water, oil and fire poured down from 
machicolations or prepared ducts on the heads 
of those who approached too close. The 































































































attackers used cover whenever they could. 
Since it was usually removed by those who 
manned fixed defences, much of this cover had 
to be artificial. Moving towers on wheels or 
rollers, mantlets covered with rawhide, earth- 
works, trenches, rams mounted under mobile 
sheds, and mining beneath the earth’s surface 
were the common methods employed in formal 
sieges. Their effect was strengthened by close 
investment, to prevent the besieged escaping 
or re-inforcements entering, and by cutting off 
supplies of food and water. In overcrowded 
places, disease and plague frequently broke out; 
while, under constant relentless pressure, des- 
pondency increased and morale declined. The 
attackers had many techniques to employ. 
If they could not persuade the enemy to sur- 
render, they could resort, at length, to an 
escalade—often on a part of the defences already 
weakened by battering or mining into a breach. 
In places where time or natural strength pre- 
vented direct approach, the method used at Ai, 
or by the Etruscans against the fortress of the 
Fabii near the River Cremera, might be found 
practicable: in each case, the garrison was 
decoyed beyond its gate into an ambush. On 
the other hand, a surprise attack might come 
surging into the heart of the besieged place 
through a secret sap or drain, as did the troops 
of Marcus Furius Camillus when they burst 
from their underground tunnel into the temple 
of Juno inside the walls of Veii and, before 
seizing the city, offered the sacrifice prepared 
by their foes to the goddess. In some cele- 
brated instances, they discovered a traitor or a 
spy to solve their problems. Did not Joshua 
Slay all in Jericho but save the harlot Rahab ? 
And it is well known to what lengths Zopyrus 
was prepared to go in his successful attempt to 
betray Babylon to Darius. There were many 
variations and changes in style; the testudo, the 
round tower, the square keep, concentric 
defences, all had their day. But the main 
aspects of siege warfare up to the late Middle 
Ages were fundamentally alike; and a bas-relief 
of an Assyrian assault on a walled city has much 
in common with parallel episodes depicted in 
an illuminated manuscript of the fourteenth 
century. Exposed masonry was a particularly 
important feature, since one object of the 
defence in early warfare was not only to be as 








far as possible impregnable, but to produce an 
appearance of being so. 

' Any consideration of fenced cities and strong 
points must take into account two additional 
characteristics: their existence might make 
them either a prison or a trap. A retreating 
army, that took refuge in a fortress, has been 
described as resembling a man who, in a storm 
at sea, grasps hold of the anchor. This was a 
fact that occurred to Saul when David fled to 
Keilah, and Saul exclaimed: “ God hath 
delivered him into mine hand; for he is shut in, 
by entering into a town that hath gates and 
bars.” So David went and hid himself in the 
woods and the wilderness, where, in time, he 
had Saul at his mercy, yet spared him. Generals 
at their peril put themselves or their men into 
strong places. When Charles I was desperate 
for men in the field, thousands of stout Royalists 
were dispersed in country houses and towns 
“held for the King,” only to be gathered in 
after Naseby, often not without an heroic 
struggle, by the Parliamentary forces. 

As. a prison, a fortified town or castle, 
especially in peace-time, has undeniable value. 
Saint Paul was immured in the castle in 
Jerusalem; and probably the highest value of 
the Tower of London was, not so much the 
difficulty which armies might experience in 
breaking into its heart over moat and draw- 
bridge, as the ease with which prisoners might 
be contained. Not the donjon, but the dungeon, 
was its great advantage. 

In medieval times, castles and fortified towns 
gradually increased in size, often being re- 
modelled on new lines as methods of attack 
influenced fashions in defence. With the intro- 
duction of smooth-bore artillery, fresh in- 
genuity was shown on both sides. Although 
gunpowder was known in Europe in the thir- 
teenth century, one of the earliest references to 
its possible use in warfare—and that veiled and 
obscure—is in the town-accounts of Ghent. 
In 1313, these may be read to mean that tubes 
full of explosive were in stock, perhaps to be 
thrown in battle. An illuminated manuscript 
of 1326, now in Christ Church, Oxford, has a 
charming picture of what is probably the 
earliest gun; it shows a “vase” or “pot” 
about to project a bolt shaped like a magnified 
“ quarrel” or cross-bow arrow. Net until the 
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A “ large, cheerful, intelligent . . 
1633-1707 


. face”’: VAUBAN, 


fifteenth century, however, was siege artillery 
established on such a scale that fortification- 
experts were obliged to make radical changes 
in their plans. Defences were pushed outwards, 
keeping the new threat at bay. Fortresses were 
screened by outworks and ditches, often con- 
cealed. Buttresses thickened and supported 
walls, additionally strengthened by earth- 
backings and arched galleries. Covered ways 
gave access without exposing the defenders to 
fire. Casemates and bastions were constructed, 
designed to enable defensive gunfire to meet the 
enemy’s challenge by battery or sap or head- 
long assault. The possibility of making sorties 
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against attacking forces was always borne in 
mind. 

Great men of many types have turned their 
genius to the problems of fortification. It is not 
surprising that Leonardo da Vinci should, for a 
while, have been Cesare Borgia’s military 
engineer, for that peerless experimenter could 
turn his hand to anything, and, like the Chinese, 
anticipated many modern devices; although his 
achievements were concentrated into a single 
lifetime. Machiavelli and Michelangelo were 
also attracted to this field of study. But not 
even Michelangelo’s designs for the defences 
of Florence in 1529 could avert the city’s fall. 

Siege-trains settled down into standard 
equipment of guns and mortars throwing iron 
balls—later shells—of considerable weights. 
Wellington used 24 and 18-pounder guns, 
8-inch brass howitzers, 68-pounder carronades 
and 10-inch mortars against St. Sebastian in 
1813. They fired round, grape and spherical 
shot, common case, and spherical and common 
shells. Before standardization, some odd 
missiles were used. In 1480, at the siege of 
Rhodes, the Turks are supposed to have used 
not only sacks of sulphur but cannonballs up to 
three feet in diameter; and Mons Meg hurled 
a stone shot that weighed 350 lbs. 

A new vocabulary came into being as forti- 
fications became increasingly scientific. Designs 
show ravelins, demi-lunes, simple and double 
tenailles, horn-works, glacis, crown-works, 
terrepleins, traverses, retrenchments, dykes, 
stockades, sunk fences, redans, lunettes, bar- 
bicans, redoubts, scarps and counter-scarps. 
If the construction of fortresses was sys- 
tematized, no less systematic were the attacks 
upon them. All was done by formula, from the 
laying down of the “ first parallel ”—some 600 
yard distant from the section to be assaulted— 
to approach trenches, saps, battery positions, 
covered ways, mine galleries, counter-mines 
and double or flying saps and trenches. All was 
a matter of exact calculation; and engineef 
officers were distinguished from more glamorous 
branches of the armed forces by a knowledge 

of arithmetic. Everything was calculated by the 
cubic yard. 

The greatest and best-known exponent of 
this particular branch of military endeavour 
was Vauban. His large, cheerful, intelligent, 














good-humoured and vigorous face was an index 
to his mind and character. He came of an 
obscure stock; his father was a notary, his 
brother a shop-keeper, his wife the daughter of 
a merchant. He began his military service at 
seventeen, was often wounded and became 
almost a professional “sole survivor.” He 
abounded in commonsense; and, although his 
name is connected with at least three “‘ systems” 
of fortification, in practice he approached every 
problem with a fresh mind and treated it 
individually. His labourers preparing an 
assault were paid by piecework rates, increased 
according to the risk. A clear-eyed realist, he 
kept his engineers at work under the surveil- 
lance of mounted guards, always in the saddle, 
riding whip in hand. His most durable monu- 
ments were the fortresses around the French 
borders; but he was as gifted in planning an 
attack as in designing permanent defensive 
works. In 1673, he took only thirteen days to 
reduce the strong city of Maastricht, declaring 
in a famous phrase: “‘ Place assiégé, place prise.” 
Vauban, moreover, possessed a sense of style, 
and launched a floating battery, destined to 
attack Condé, to the tune of water-borne violins. 
He was a first-class civil engineer, an advanced 
thinker in economics, a man with a broad mind 
and a sensitive heart. He opposed suggestions 
for raising a mass army equipped simply with 
halberds for indiscriminate use against invaders, 
and advocated flintlocks and socket bayonets 
before they had been generally adopted. It is 
on record that, during the first battle of the 
Yser in 1914, his plans were searched out and 
consulted, so that the sluices in the Belgian 
dykes, which he had designed, might be dis- 
covered and opened, to halt the German 
advance. Sebastian Le Prestre de Vauban, 
Marshal of France, was indeed a great man. 
Most permanent fortifications, however, are 
obsolete the moment they are completed. Not 
until the arrival, during the nineteenth century, 
of great numbers of rifled siege guns did exposed 
masonry finally vanished from everyday use in 
warfare. But it is significant that, when one 
thinks of the many victories of Marlborough, 
Frederick the Great and Napoleon, the battle 
of encounter, rather than the fenced city in 
ward or offensive, holds the forefront of the 
mind. The earthwork at Borodino and the 






















































Chate4u of Hougoumont played a greater part 
than any of the more formal defences on which 
so much time and money had been lavished. 
Sebastopol and other great sieges were still to 
come, and were to prove again (if proof were 
needed) how stubborn and devoted men can be 
in the defence of causes both good and bad. 
But the glory has departed; and there is not the 
human appeal in the modern dug-out, armour- 
plated refuge and atomic shelter, that existed 
in Richard Lionheart’s “‘ Chateau Gaillard ” or 
the proud walls of Thebes. 











A Storm, or General Assault, 1688. From “ Fortifica- 
tion and Military Discipline” by Capt. F. S. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DECISIVE BATTLES 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WESTERN WORLD and 
their influence upon history. By Major-General 

J. F. Fuller, c.B., C.B.E., D.s.o. Vol. 3. (Eyre & 

Spottiswoode. 45s.) 

“Diligence and accuracy are the only merits 
which an historical writer may ascribe to himself.” 
Thus wrote Gibbon in the preface to his magnum 
opus. General Fuller, though a modest man, could 
rightly ascribe these merits to his own magnum opus; 
for they are his par excellence. His diligence has 
extended over many years; the three volumes that 
comprise his work run to 1,757 pages, 102 chapters, 
and include 109 sketch maps. As for accuracy, the 
author has, in almost every case, gone to the best 
primary sources and it is noticeable how seldom he 
has recourse to any second-hand or third-hand 
authorities. Sins of omission there may always be, 
but sins of commission are extremely rare. In this 
perhaps even more than in the preceding volumes the 
emphasis is almost as much on campaigns, strategy 
and policy as on battles, despite the title of the book. 
Indeed, the three volumes between them may be said 
to give a continuous history of war for over four 
thousand years, a staggering task to have undertaken. 

If diligence and accuracy are two marked features 
of the work, a third is certainly the frankness of the 
author’s comments and criticisms. Fuller has ever 
been a fearless, independent and original thinker and 
expounder, and, as his publishers suggest, “ his 
conclusions may not please all his readers,” par- 
ticularly, it might be added, those of political 
complexion. Indeed, the Epilogue, essentially 
political in nature, will provoke blunt disagreement 
among many. But the book will be read by most 
people for its purely military interest, and here they 
will find abundant food for thought. 

Eyebrows may be raised at the inclusion of some 
battles, but what exactly is a “‘ decisive’ battle ? 
My dictionary gives: “tending to influence the 
course of events,” and it offers as an example “‘ The 
battle was decisive of the whole campaign.” This 
example is, at first sight, clear enough, but the 
definition is weakened by the qualifying word 
“tending.” If we accept this, almost every victory 
can be described as “ decisive.” Thus we cannot 
cavil at General Fuller’s selection. Albeit, it seems 
difficult to justify the inclusion of the Seven Days 
Battle. At the best we can say that it had the negative 
effect of prolonging the American Civil War. But 
the same can be said of nearly all the Southern 
victories in the first two years of the war. The 
author’s opinion on Jackson’s inaction at the White 
Oak Swamp is not very clear. I was once told by the 
late Dr. Freeman, Lee’s biographer, how he took 
Lloyd George to the spot and posed the problem. 
Lloyd George replied unhesitatingly with the one 
word “ Jealousy,” which I fancy was not far out. 
Indeed, Jackson’s conduct can be likened to Crom- 
well’s inaction at Second Newbury. I myself found a 
practicable crossing-place over the stream—getting 
wet only up to the knees—within a few hundred 
yards of Jackson’s station during the battle. 

Of another Civil War leader Fuller is more 
specific. His epitaph on Sherman is devastating, but 
indisputable. ‘“‘ Sherman must rank as the first of 
the modern totalitarian generals. He made war 
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universal, waged it on his enemy’s people and not 
only on their armed men, and made terror the linch- 
pin of his strategy.”” One could wish the author had 
referred to Hood’s brilliant campaign against 
Sherman, who as a direct result turned his back on 
the soldier and wreaked his revenge on the civilian. 
No wonder his name is still detested in the South. 

The author places an unerring finger on the weak 
spot in the organization of the Russian forces in their 
war with Japan. In that war an admiral, Alexieff, 
controlled the land operations, about which he knew 
nothing. But it should be noted that the Czar had 
not intended this. According to the Russian Official 
History (not cited by the author), he issued an 
Imperial Rescript granting General Kuropatkin 
virtual independence of the Admiral but, by some 
extraordinary mischance, Alexieff was never informed 
of it. 

General Fuller is at his best when describing the 
intricate preliminaries of the battle of the Marne 
though, in my opinion, he fails to give due credit to 
Gallieni, who surely was the moral begetter of the 
** Miracle of the Marne.” It should never be for- 
gotten that in earlier days he had been Joffre’s 
superior. And was it an over-scrupulous desire not to 
exaggerate the part played by the B.E.F. that led 
him to omit reference to the fact that it was the British 
crossing of the Marne which caused Bulow to throw 
up the sponge and retreat ? One must recognize this, 
even though, as Fuller puts it, the B.E.F. “ cautiously 
crept ”’ forward—le mot juste alas ! 

Another masterly chapter is that on Gallipoli. 
With merciless clarity Fuller relates the series of 
blunders that characterized that ill-fated campaign, 
and when the Suvla Bay landing is reached the 
narrative becomes interlarded with quiet but pungent 
sarcasm. It must have required some measure of 
self-discipline to refrain from quoting that historian 
who, after describing the scene on the beaches,— 
black with soldiers bathing and playing—referred to 
the “‘ suggestive ” names of some of the chief actors 
in the scene—PLAYfair, STOPford and SITwell. 
Fuller concludes that the root cause of the disaster 
was “‘ the inability of a democracy to conduct a war ”’ 
—a profound and disturbing thought; and yet, how 
comes it that democracies do in fact win wars, even 
though they do not conduct them well ? 

When we arrive at the second World War, the 
chapters that most readers will turn to are those on 
North Africa. Here they may experience, as I did, 
a tinge of disappointment. Exigencies of space, no 
doubt, prevented the author from bringing out the 
brilliance and sheer audacity of the plan for “ Pre- 
Alamein ” as I always like to call it (a plan evolved, 
I believe, by General Horrocks), whereby the left 
flank was swung back through ninety degrees, and 
Rommel was offered a free road to the Nile. Nor was 
there space in the two or three pages allotted to it to 
bring out the brilliance of Alexander’s chef d’oeuvre 
—the Battle of Tunis. 

My space also is limited and I can only sum up by 
prophesying that this work will stand the test of time 
and will be consulted and quoted when the very 
name of Creasy has been forgotten. 


ALFRED BURNE. 
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PREHISTORY INTO HISTORY 


THE WORLD OF ODYSSEUS. By M. I. Finley; with a 
Foreword by Sir Maurice Bowra, 191 pp. (Chatto 
and Windus. 15s.) 

That which was once referred to as Hellenic pre- 
history has, of recent years, become a part of Greek 
history; and this is due to the work of two young 
scholars, John Chadwick and Michael Ventris. In 
1953 their discoveries were made public in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, under the title “‘ Evidence 
for the Greek dialect in the Mycenaean Archives ”’; 
but since then, as Mr. Finley points out in his pre- 
face, the scrupulous caution of these scholars has 
not been followed by all commentators. Enthusiasm 
and a touch of sensationalism have been manifest 
because the discoveries are so important. Our 
knowledge of the Greek Bronze Age began with 
Schliemann’s work at Troy and Mycenae, and was 
followed by excavations carried out by Sir Arthur 
Evans at Knossos and by others elsewhere. Un- 
doubtedly, the discovery that hundreds of Mycenaean 
tablets were written in Greek, and that people at 
Mycenae and other famous sites were therefore 
Greeks, is as important as were the revelations made 
at Troy and Knossos. In his preface to Finley’s book, 
Sir Maurice Bowra says, “‘ The recent decipherment 
of the Mycenaean tablets and their revelation of a 
rich and highly organized society forces us to look 
again at the Homeric poems and to ask what con- 
nection Homer’s world has with that of Mycenae.”’ 
This is what the author has done, with special refer- 
ence to the hero Odysseus, as he is presented both 
in the Iliad and in the Odyssey. In his view, the 
Iliad took form in the eighth, and the Odyssey in the 
seventh, century B.c. But he maintains that, if the 
world of Odysseus is to be placed in time, it was a 
world neither of the seventh century B.c. nor of the 
Mycenaean Age six or seven hundred years earlier, 
but rather a presentation of life in the tenth and 
ninth centuries. Possibly this is over precise; and 
there will still be scholars who feel that the Heroic 
Age now seems to be more closely related to the 
Mycenaean Age than was apparent until quite 
recently. 

_ The picture drawn by Finley of women’s status 

in the Homeric epics is incomplete; and Aristotelean 

views, expressed in the Nicomachean Ethics, are poor 
evidence for Homeric views on women. In the 
chapter entitled “‘ Morals and Values,” something 
might have been said about tolerance of premarital 
relationships; for any girl with child, who told the 
right story about a divine visitation, was in no dis- 
grace, since she was about to bear a hero. Has 

Finley interpreted the romance of Achilles and 

Briseis adequately ? He rightly says that possession 

of this girl-captive was an essential part of a hero’s 

meed of honour, torn from him by ruthless, clumsy 

Agamemnon. But Achilles was in love with Briseis: 

“ Does not every decent and right-minded man love 

and cherish his own woman, as I loved. that girl, 

with all my heart, though she was a captive of my 
spear ?” 

That made the situation worse; more fuel to the 
fire of Achilles’ wrath. Old notions die slowly. 

Homer,” says the author, “fully reveals what 
remained true for the whole of antiquity (the italics are 
mine), that women were held to be naturally inferior.” 
For Homer women were not inferior — merely 
different. Neither did “the whole of antiquity ” 
rate them low. What of women in Sparta, Ionia, 








Lesbos, Caria ? It is high time for historians to 
admit that degradation of women only began about 
the fifth century of our era, and that not classical 
man, but medieval man, despised his women. Arete, 
queen of the Phaecians: Helen, daughter of Zeus and 
Leda: Penelope and Nausicaa: these, Finley realizes, 
were better than any of their menfolk—with one 
exception. Odysseus himself was the most loved of 
all heroic figures, the object of something like a con- 
tinuous cult, as has recently been shown in Professor 
W. B. Stanford’s brilliant book, The Ulysses Theme. 
No matter that the hero’s morals did not fit the yard- 
stick of ours. He was the man of many devices whose 
superior skill took the form of deception and men- 
dacity. ‘‘ Deceit and artful tales,” the goddess 
Athene said to him, “ are dear to you.”’ He lied all 
the time, on the assumption that it could do no 
harm and might turn out useful in the end. But 
Homer knew that this was not wisdom. Perhaps 
his very unwisdom increased his appeal to women. 
Mycenaean, like Minoan, monuments and works 
of art give women their fair share of importance in 
the social order; and, since Homer does the same, 
the closeness of two variant cultures is emphasized. 
Religion is another phenomenon that gives us a sense 
of linked continuity, for discovery in the Mycenaean 
Tablet Archives of the names of several Greek deities 
has produced more astonishment, perhaps, than has 
any other revelation. The world of Odysseus 
was very like the world of the Lords of Mycenae. 
There is a most helpful Bibliographical Essay and an 
adequate index at the end of this excellent book. 


CHARLES SELTMAN. 
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COOTE OF INDIA 


COOTE BAHADUR. By E. W. Sheppard. (Werner 

Laurie, London. 285s.) 

Military men present great problems to bio- 
graphers. For one thing, their appearance is against 
them. Scarlet coats, red faces, tight collars and a 
general air of bellicose apoplexy are unsympathetic 
to literary men, who turn from the glare and glitter 
of buttons, epaulettes and swords to write yet another 
book about some unread poet. Thus in a biblio- 
graphy dealing with the eighteenth century one can 
find many pages of references to dramatists, novelists 
and their companions, but of the score of men who 
led armies only a small number are ever com- 
memorated. Major Sheppard’s new book on Sir 
Eyre Coote is only the second ever to be produced, 
and at this late date no new unpublished manuscript 
material has been found. There are unavoidable gaps 
in the story, though Coote’s Indian exploits are clear 
enough. 

The history of the British in India will prove very 
hard to write, if accuracy is the aim. The Imperialist 
school, with its imposing records of British heroism 
against overwhelming odds, can expect to take some 
heavy beatings now that Indian historians are writing 
their own accounts of the same affairs. Serious 
British historians, however, have always appreciated 
how uncertain and insecure was the British hold on 
large stretches of their Indian Empire during much 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. That 
state of affairs was long in coming in which the 
North-West Frontier provided excellent small-war 
practice under genuine active-service conditions, 
while the great Presidencies of Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras gave only irritating mob trouble and civil 
riots. 

Coote began badly when at the age of twenty, the 
bearer of the regimental colours, he ran away with 
the rest in his first action, at Falkirk in 1746. He 
escaped a charge of cowardice but was dismissed. 
Managing to obtain another commission, he arrived 
in Madras in good time to take part in the battle of 
Plassey. From this point Coote never looked back, 
and his tireless energy and strong will took him to all 
points of greatest danger while powerful Indian 
leaders, backed by French intelligence and ability, 
were being overcome. Coote fought and won five 
pitched battles, conducted innumerable sieges and 
assaults on walled towns and forts and marched 
thousands of miles on campaign. Nor does the fact 
that the total casualty-lists show only some 1,200 
killed and wounded in all his major battles—during 
which he encountered armies up to 200,000 strong, 
always with fewer than 10,000 British and Indian 
soldiers—mean that Coote had an easy task. Hyder 
Ali, Mahratta horseman, French trained sepoys and 
French artillery men, were formidable enemies. 
Defeat would have meant annihilation, victory pro- 
mised only further conflict. Major Sheppard claims 
a place in British military history for Coote just short 
of Marlborough and Wellington, at least equal to 
Wolfe and above Cromwell. One thing is certain: 
however dangerous Coote was to his Indian foes, he 
was almost equally vigorous in quarrelling with his 
British colleagues. He clashed with Clive, Francis, 
Macartney, Warren Hastings, Governors Pigot, 
Dupré and Rumbold, many fellow-soldiers and 
nearly all sailors. There was of course even less logic 
and straightforward understanding in British con- 
ceptions of the relationships between King, Cabinet 
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and the Hon. East India Company at that time than 
in almost any other political grouping at any period, 
and Coote found for himself, like others, that no 
British soldier ever meddles with politics to his 
advantage. On the whole, however, when once the 
cause of any particular dispute disappeared, Coote 
was able to forget and forgive, an unusual and en- 
dearing quality. He bore no lasting malice. His 
personal relationship towards his British and Indian 
troops was superb, their trust and confidence in him 
completely without reserve. 

Major Sheppard, a skilled writer on military 
matters, has produced a readable and very clear 
volume on this Anglo-Northern Irish soldier. There 
are some excellent chapters on the methods and 
background of warfare in eighteenth-century India. 
Maps, plans, scales, numbers, dates and illustrations 
are present and correct (though surely Clive’s exploits 
at Arcot were performed in 1751, not 1752); the 
style is easy and pleasing. Coote, who died at fifty- 
seven, worn out and still on duty as Commander-in- 
Chief in India, is an important if neglected figure, 
and this book was very well worth making. 

T. H. McGurFie. 


CRUSADERS AT WAR 


CRUSADING WARFARE (1097-1193). By R. C. Smail, 
272 pp., 3 maps, 6 plans, 8 plates. (Cambridge 
University Press. 30s.) 

In these days of nuclear fission it is tempting to 
look back nostalgically to a time when war was a less 
formidable and more restricted activity. But in the 
Crusader states of Syria warfare was if anything more 
“total” than it is today. It was an integral part of 
feudal life, and the whole Frankish settlement in 
Outremer was organized for it. Dr. Smail has here 
produced a carefully documented study of the war- 
fare of the Crusaders as “ a related part of the whole 
activity of their society” in the twelfth century, 
from the initial success at Dorylaeum to the final 
defeat at Hattin. He contends that battles and 
tactics, because of their greater news-value and the 
scope that they give for fine writing, have attracted 
the military historians away from the less sensational 
aspects of warfare. He makes it clear that battle 
against the infidel was in fact often refused or circum- 
vented by the Franks, that the bold knights realized 
their limitations and limited their objectives accord- 
ingly. Their aim was not the “ unconditional sur- 
render” of the Saracens, but “the defence and 
conquest of land,” which was the basis of their feudal 
system; and their operations were constantly ham- 
pered by the problem of lack of manpower. The 
temptation (especially common to French historians) 
to regard the Crusader states as “‘ colonies ”’ in which 
there was a happy, cosmopolitan mixture of races 
and creeds is criticized. Frankish rule was rather 
“the imposition of a relatively small military aris- 
tocracy over the mass of the native population” ; and 
it was the ruling class that was sadly deficient in 
manpower. To cope with their military problems 
the Latin princes had to rely more and more (and 
notably after the conquests of Zengi and Nur-ed- 
Din) on non-feudal sources, either on the proudly 
autonomous military Orders or on mercenaries. 
Hence the paradox stated by one contemporary 
Moslem: “ Of all men the Franks are most cautious 
in warfare.” Their caution was sound policy. They 
could not afford to be adventurous. 
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When they did take the field, however, they took 
it ata rush. The massed charge of the knights was 
an impressive weapon. .Anna Comnena respectfully 
observed that a Frankish knight at the charge would 
make a hole through the walls of Babylon. But 
everything depended on the success of the first 
onslaught, for the commander found it difficult to 
rally his forces once they had been unleashed. The 
principle of keeping close formation, on the march 
no less than on the field of battle, was distasteful to 
the individualists, but it was a lesson learnt from 
bitter experience of Turkish warfare. The Turks 
fought “‘ like flies who could be beaten off but not 
driven away.” They were adept at attacking the 
column on the march, and they shot their arrows 
from the saddle like Hollywood Indians, leaving men 
and animals looking like porcupines. 

A detailed account of the Battle of Hattin forms a 
fitting conclusion to an analysis of some of the major 
pitched battles of the century. The tragedy of Hattin 
(as Professor Baldwin has recently said) is that “ it 
was a battle which perhaps need not have been fought 
and certainly should not have been lost.”” Given the 
circumstances, the decision to relieve Tiberias ran 
counter to all the accumulated military experience of 
the Crusaders as described in this book. It was the 
fatal exception to Frankish caution that proved the 
rule. 

The last chapter deals with the Crusaders’ Castles, 
a subject on which Dr. Smail has already established 
himself as an authority. He draws on the sources as 
well as on the architectural evidence to show that 
the castles, far from being simply frontier defence 
posts, played a vital part in the administration of 
Latin rule. They “ fulfilled their function as the 
physical basis of overlordship,” to defend and main- 
tain the authority and property of their owners; and 
many were designed more for attack than for defence 
against the enemy. The excellent plans of six of the 
more important castles clearly show how much the 
twelfth-century builders made use of fortifications 
and obstacles provided by nature. 

D. M. NICOL. 


NEWS AND INTELLIGENCE 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE SECRETARIES OF STATE, and 
their monopoly of licensed news, 1660-1688. By 
Peter Fraser, 177 pp. (Cambridge University Press. 
21s.) 

Mr. Fraser’s monograph is about espionage, news- 
papers, post-offices, the diplomatic and consular 
services, naval warfare, merchants abroad, dissent 
and rebellion at home, and a few incidental topics 
such as coffee-drinking and parliamentary privilege. 
This is not intended as adverse criticism, though 
arrangement and proportion are not the essay’s 
strongest points. The subjects are brought together, 
as the clumsy—and in its short form unhappily 
ambiguous—title indicates, by the study of those 
aspects of the work of the two Secretaries of State 
who were concerned with collecting and disseminat- 
ing information. The men of the Restoration had 
lived through a golden age of the printing press, 
when the circulation of news, rumour, controversy, 
and scurrility had reached new heights of enterprise 
and even of literary genius. They had experienced 
also Cromwell’s suppression of such activities; and 
the Thurloe system of censorship and official 
monopoly of news was one feature of the Protectorate 
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which the royalists thought worthy of imitation. 
Dissemination of political news ‘‘ makes the multi- 
tude too familiar with the actions and counsels of 
their superiors, too pragmatical and censorious, 
and gives them not only an itch but a kind of colour- 
able right and licence to be meddling with the govern- 
ment.” It is a view held, if rarely expressed, by some 
officials in all ages; but the man Mr. Fraser is quoting 
was no ordinary bureaucrat but Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
controller of the two government-sponsored weekly 
newsbooks. He justified the circulation of these 
cheap sources of news only by the exceptional need 
to “‘ redeem the public from their former mistakes.” 

For a more select audience there were the manu- 
script newsletters produced under the direct super- 
vision of the Secretaries. The main purpose of these 
was “to get intelligence, not to sell it,” since the 
way to obtain exclusive information abroad was to 
offer the same commodity in exchange. Mr. Fraser 
is convinced that the government deprived the public 
of news not solely from fear of opposition but in 
order to keep up its exchange-value. In this way the 
jobs of spy and reporter merged; and there are some 
choice examples of the consequences—Arlington’s 
under-secretary, for instance, supplying news to the 
Haarlem Gazette during the war against Holland, and 
receiving in exchange Dutch newsletters that 
reported the movements and plans of their fleet. 
The contribution of merchants, consuls, secret 
agents, and foreign postmasters to the sketchy 
European postal system through which the Secre- 
taries’ correspondence travelled is made a fascinating 
topic: it might have been justifiable to expand this 
part of the book and if necessary curtail a rather in- 
conclusive chapter on how far lack of information was 
responsible for an ill-timed division of the fleet in 
1666. 

The official monopoly of news did not last very 
long. With the expiry of the Licensing Act, the 
growth of coffee-houses as centres of news-reading, 
and the introduction of a penny post in the London 


area, distribution of news became again a matter - 


for private enterprise and party rivalry. Despite a 
judicial ruling that publishing any news whatever 
was “‘a manifest intent to the breach of the peace ” 
the Whig press flourished. The unlicensed news- 
papers and the informed opinion they stimulated 
were, Mr. Fraser convincingly suggests, an essential 
factor in the events of 1688. 
D. H. PENNINGTON. 


SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 


BEFORE VICTORIA: Changing Standards and Be- 
haviour, 1787-1837. By Muriel Jaeger, 211 pp. 
(Chatto & Windus. 18s.) 

When Queen Victoria said, “‘I will be good,” 
the battle was already over. Sweetness and light, Miss 
Jaeger tells us, had given way to sombre earnestness. 
This remarkable change of moral climate had begun 
some time before, heralded by the surprising con- 
version of Wilberforce in 1785 and promoted, in 
various and conflicting ways, by the impact of the 
French Revolution. In describing the various 
phases of this change, the author makes no secret 
of where her sympathies lie. The book has a hero, 
not a heroine: Melbourne, the last representative 
of the vanished age, not his pupil Victoria, typical 
of the new, catches her imagination. For her the 
Victorians—and, as she points out, their immediate 
predecessors—were humourless, repressed, lacking 
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in gusto and suffered from an awful sense of respon- 
sibility. Least pardonable of all: they were smug. 
Macaulay summed it up for her when he called his 
contemporaries, in all seriousness, “‘ the most en- 
lightened generation of the most enlightened people 
that ever existed.”” And Wilberforce, much earlier, 
could exclaim: “‘ How good is God to us! He gives 
us the stalled ox and love too !” 

The author does not agree about the love. She 
quotes Melbourne, summing up the age into which 
he survived: “‘ The worst of the present day is that 
men hate each other so damnably.”’ It was not given 
to many Victorians, eminent or otherwise, to enjoy 
the “almost awful happiness,” that Dr. Arnold 
found in his domestic life. Far more typical, the 
author suggests, were the repressions of a Ruskin or 
a Carlyle. Engagingly, in her Introduction, she 
admits to the desultory manner in which she began 
her researches into the change of ‘‘ morals, manners 
and taste”’ that took place at the turn of the eigh- 
teenth century. This goes far to explain the some- 
what random character of the book. It is full of good 
things, of s:riking character sketches, tellingly brief 
biographies and arresting points. 

It is delightful, too, to know that Bowdler turned 
from his operations on Shakespeare’s plays to purify 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and that Jane Austen 
found it necessary drastically to revise her attitude 
to the clergy in her later novels: that Wilberforce, as 
a youth, had to be forced to the theatre by his kind 
friends and, later, was probably the author of an 
article describing the behaviour necessary for pious 
children when their “ beloved parents happen to be 
insensible to the importance and blessedness of 
piety.” An excess of zeal must be avoided in favour 
of a display of meekness and tact... 

In her own zeal, however, one suspects the author, 
at times, of side-stepping matter inconvenient to her 
argument. Accusing the Victorians and their fore- 
runners of languidness and lack of gusto, she finds it 
necessary to hurry past the dangerous ground of the 
novel. Peacock, it is true, can be taken care of as the 
last survivor of the Age of Reason. But what of 
Dickens or of Thackeray ? Similarly, Keats is 
relegated to one scarce identified quotation, and 
Wordsworth dealt with only incidentally. Surely 
his changing attitude to the French Revolution would 
have had its part to play in the argument ? Here, 
perhaps, lies the clue to the book’s main weakness. 
It achieves not so much an argument as a series of 
arresting points. 

JANE HODGE. 
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THE TREATY OF BREST-LITOVSK, by Sydney D. 
Bailey. The most exhaustive study is Brest-Litovsk: 
the forgotten peace by J. W. Wheeler Bennett (Mac- 
millan, 1938). For Trotsky’s version, see his History 
of the Russian Revolution to Brest-Litovsk, 1919; 
Pp. 123-147, Lenin, 1925, pp. 128-144 and My Life, 


























1930, pp. 311-337. Lenin’s views can be found in his 
Selected Works (Lawrence and Wishart, 1946 edition), 
vol. VII, pp. 283-312 and 351-378. Stalin’s falsi- 
fication is in his History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union: short course (Moscow, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1948), pp. 265-270. 
The point of view of the Central Powers can be found 
in Count O. Czernin, In the World War (Cassell, 
1919), pp. 211-258; M. Hoffman: War Diaries and 
other papers (Secker, 1929), Vol. II, pp. 190-224; 
E. Ludendorf: My War Memories (Hutchinson, 
1919) vol. 11 pp. 554-562. For British and American 
comments, see Sir G. W. Buchanan: My Mission to 
Russia (Cassell, 1923), vol. 11 pp. 222-248; D. R. 
Francis: Russia from the American Embassy (New 
York, Scribners, 1922) pp. 223-233; W. Hard: 
Raymond Robins’ Own Story (New York, Harpers, 
1920), pp. 124-153; R. H. Bruce Lockhart: Memoirs 
of a British Agent (Putnam, 1932), pp. 220-243. 


THOMAS CROMWELL by G. R. Elton. R. B. Merri- 
man’s Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell (2 vols., 
1902) assembles most of the facts but interprets them 
with misleading hostility; P. Van Dyke ‘‘ Thomas 
Cromwell” in Renascence Portraits (1906), gives a 
more sympathetic picture. This article is based 
largely on work by G. R. Elton: The Tudor Revolution 
in Government (1953), “ King or Minister ? The 
Man behind the Henrician Reformation ” (History, 
1954), ‘‘ The Political Creed of Thomas Cromwell ” 
(Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 1956), ‘‘ Thomas Cromwell’s 
Decline and Fall” (Camb. Hist. fFournal, 1951), 
“Evolution of a Reformation Statute ” (Eng. Hist. 
Rev., 1949). 

FORTIFICATIONS AND WAR, by T. H. McGuffie. 
Oscar Guttman: Monumenta Pulveris Pyrii (1906); 
Sidney Toye: History of Fortifications: 3000 B.C. to 
A.D. 1700 (1955); H. W. L. Hime: Gunpowder and 
Ammunition (1904); Daniel Halévy (trans. C. J. C. 
Stuart): Vauban: Builder of Fortresses (1924). 


PYTHAGORAS IN SAMOS, by Charles Seltman. 
Herodotus, Book III; Diogenes Laertius, Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers in the Loeb Classical Library, 
transl. R. D. Hicks, Vol. I (1950); J. Burnet: Early 
Greek Philosophy, ed. 4, 1930; P. N. Ure: The Origin 
of Tyranny, 1922; A. Andrewes: The Greek Tyrants, 
1956; C. Seltman: “ The Problem of the First 
Italiote Coins,’’ Numismatic Chronicle, Sixth Series, 
Vol. IX, pp. 1-21. 


SVEABORG AND THE DEFENCE OF FINLAND, by 
Anthony Wood. The relevant sections of the Cam- 
bridge Modern History remain the best straight- 
forward account of this period. The Russian Fleet 
during the reign of Peter the Great ed. by C. A. G. 
Bridge (Naval Records Society, 1899) contains an 
appendix on Ehrensvard and the Swedish navy. 
More general studies are: R. N. Bain: Gustavus III 
and his Contemporaries (London, 1904); J. R. Fisher: 
Finland and the Tsars (London, 1899); B. H. Sumner: 
Survey of Russian History (London, 1944). 


LOTTERIES AND GOVERNMENT FINANCE IN ENGLAND, 
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of Treasury Books, Introduction to Vols. XI-XVII; 
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